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EDITORIALS 


Sino-Jordanian Friendship 


he Free China Review joins the Chinese 
péople and government in extending our 
‘welcome to His Majesty King Hussein of 
“Jordan who has come to visit the Republic 
of China in’ response to the invitation of 
President Chiang Kai-shek. To have visitors 
from afar was regarded as one of the pleasures 
of life by our sage Confucius. Since Confu- 
‘cius’:-days the Chinese people have developed 
a national tfadition of hospitality toward 
‘wisitors. We, therefore, hope that the King 
and his suite will enjoy their visit to Taiwan 
as much as we feel honored by their presence. 


As the King’s visit here is the beginning 
of a series‘ of his visits to other countries, His 
“Majesty will find that while the scenic beauty 
inthis “country may* be rivaled . elsewhere, 
there are things here not visible in-.ether 
countries. For instance, as China has been 
fighting Communism since the. early twenties 
‘and: as we are -now- daily threatened with 
Communist invasion, our armed forces are 
eared for instantaneous-action against pos- 
sible Communist attack. Not only in. the 
armed forces but also in the whole govern- 
ment and social structure, we are doing every- 


< 


thing possible to combat the Communist men+ 
ace. For instance, after our land reform if 
the last few years, our farm land is now evenly 
distributed among the farmers and the gov 
ernment has been doing its best to bring 
prosperity to the countryside as an antidote: 
to poverty and the spread of Communism, 
This fight against Communism is so widely 
and conscientiously prosecated that we may 
safely say Taiwan is the most unhealthy “Pe 


- for a Communist. 


Since Jordan’s sailinae in 1949, China 
has been fighting for Jordan’s cause in the 
United Nations. In September, 1958, Brigadier 
General Fawaz Maher and Lieutenant Colonel 
Mohammed Ahmad Salim came to China: On 
a goodwill mission, representing the Goverti- 
ment of Jordan, and were accorded a warm 
reception. Two months later the then Foreign 


‘ Minister George K. C. Yeh paid a visit to 


Jordan and was cordially received by His 
Majesty King Hussein. Since then the 
relations between the two countries have been 
most cordial. His Majesty’s present visit 
will no doubt further strengthen this cordial 
relationship. 


Taiwan Shipbuilding Industry 


he launching of the 36,000-ton oil tanker 
S. S. Faith by the Ingalls Taiwan Ship- 
building and Dry Dock -Co. on March 6, 1959, 


marked’ the beginning of an important indus- 
trial development in Taiwan that holds great .. 


promise forthe. future.. Up: to the’ present, 


2 


shipyards in Free. China have been ‘maint 
engaged in the eonstruction of fishing boats 
and repairing activities.. But thanks to Ameri- 


‘can capital and ‘technical know-how and the 
. Chinese. government's, assistance, the Liberian- 


registered Ingalls Company started Taiwan's 
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shipbuilding industry with a bang. The S. S. 
Faith is one of the two sister ships contracted 
to be built by the company; the other one is 
due to be launched next year. 


With plentiful cheap. labor, -Taiwan is 
especially good for the shipbuilding industry. 
Together with shipbuilding, a number of 
other industries, such as the manufacturing 
of ropes, boilders, motors. and steel plates can 
be developed without much difficulty. .Here- 
tofore, foreign capital has fought shy of Tai- 


wan because of the cautious attitude the gov- 


¢rninent took toward foreign investments in 
this country. During the nineteenth and the 
early part of this century, China was the scene 
of international rivalry and_ exploitation 
in an era of imperialism. The government 
not unreasonably made its investment 


laws in such a ‘way as to guard against a 
repetition of foreign exploitation. 


But it is one thing to guard against for- 
eign exploitation, it is another to attract for- 
eign investments. Hard as the government 
tried to attract capital both from foreign in- 
yestors and overseas Chinese,-the amount 
from both sources has not come up to our 
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expectations. 


In the recently revised law for the en- 
couragement of foreign and overseas Chinese 
investments, the government allows foreign 
investors practically-a free hand in repatriat- 
ing their’ capital’ investments and remitting 
their profits abroad. It is anticipated that, 
with the new. law in, full operation together 
with the U.S, government.guaranty of remitting 
of legal. profits out of the country by Ameri- 
can investors, more and more:capital will flow, 
in from abroad both from our overseas com- 
patriots and from interested foreign investors. 


Aside from:. these inducements, Taiwan 
holds out other advantages for foreign inves~ 
tors. Situated in subtropical zone, the climate! 
in Taiwan is mild, and the numberof days 
when outdoor working. has to stop due. to, 
inclement weather are practically nil. This 
is good for shipbuilding industry, as a_ good, 
part of its work is done out,of doors. Capital. 
needs not all these attractions; but when Tai- 
wan possesses all these and others, it should 
not fail to attract foreign investments-in the 
development of its shipbuilding as well as 
other industries. a ; 





Macmillan’s Junket in Russia 


acmillan’s visit to Moscow was destined 

to failure and disappointment. His trip 
was not made to shop for bargaias but rather 
to purchase a life-saving remedy (for his 
party) at a drugstore run by an enemy. If he 
succeeded at all in making his purchase, the 
price would come high. Under any circum- 
stance the chances against his success would 
be terrific. 


Nominally Macmillan represented Britain 
or only his party, but actually he represented 
the West and his success or failure may rightly 
be regarded as success or failure of the West 
in its dealings with the Russians. The minute 
Macmillan arrived in Moscow, he put himself 
in a vulnerable position. The minute he 
stepped down from the plane, he put himself 
totally, unequivocally in the power of his 
Russian hosts. It is too much to expect 
Khrushchev to lose sight of this tactical 
advantage he had over the British visitor. 
Knowing it, he would rightly exploit it to his 
full advantage. This left Macmillan way out 
on the limb. 


Khrushchev has an undying penchant to 
hold another summit meeting before he leaves 
this world to join his downgraded leader, 
Stalin, but President Eisenhower cannot see 
eye to eye with him on the necessity of such 
a meeting, and he has been holding off Khrush- 
chev’s advances all these years. However, 
it is not Khrushchev’s way to give up without 
trying all the tricks in his book. 


The Berlin crisis is thought by some as 
due in part to Khrushchev’s maniacal desire 
to hold the summit meeting. If the West 


would see light and withdraw from the city 
under coercion, well and good. If not, a 
summit meeting could easily be made as 4 
quid pro quo for Russia’s change of attitude, 
Whether or not this should be preceeded by 
a foreign ministers meeting is a question of 
minor importance. Russia could accede to 
this demand of the West if it would lead to 
the realization of Khrushchev’s long cherished 
objective or some other advantages. 


This explains why Khrushchev blew hot 
and cold during the ten days of Macmillan’s 
visit. The British visitor was welcomed ac- 
cording to protocol. While hope ran high, 
his host suddenly cooled off and put him ia 
dithers. Before he was entirely disillusioned, 


Khrushchev sent Mikoyan and Gromyko to 


meet him at Leningrad and salve his wounded 
feelings and then give him the works. The 
whole program was to keep Macmillan 
bewildered, off balance, and alteratingly 
elated and disappointed to prepare in him a 
frame of inind to grab at the bait Khrushchev 
dangled out, for he had to bring something 
back to his electorate. 


How effective Khrushchev’s maneuvers 
were only the future will tell. But Macmik 
lan’s experience should serve as a warning t0 
all those who want to build their political 
fortunes through diplomatic dealings with the 
Commuaist countries. In so doing, they put 
themselves in a vulnerable position. Whatever 
is the outcome of such dealings with the Com 
munist country concerned, they or theif 
countrymen are bound to be the loser. i 
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A Consolation Loan 


here has been speculation in recent months 

that there is some sort of rift between 
Moscow and its Peiping satellites, as was 
evidenced by Khrushchev’s open declaration 
that the people’s communes as practiced by 
the Chinese Communists was an outmoded 
system discarded by the Soviets. This was 
further evidenced by the subsequent resigna- 
tion of Mao Tse-tung. 

Another thing which lends credence to 
this speculation is the loan which Chou En- 
lai recently obtained from Moscow. A loan 
for the support of the Chinese Communists’ 
second five-year plan which started last year 
was applied for by Mao Tse-tung in 1957 when 
he attended the October Revolution celebra- 
tions in Moscow. Approval of this loan was 
withheld, followers of this school of thought 
point out, because of the fact that Peiping’s 
campaign for downgrading Stalin was out of 
step with Moscow. Then there was the com- 
mune mess. 

If there is any basis for this speculation, 
then the present loan would have healed the 
rift. Neither Moscow nor Peiping can afford 
to drift away from each other. Now that 
Mao Tse-tung has bowed to the wishes of 
Moscow and stepped down, it is up to Moscow 
to show good grace. The loan was therefore 
tendered as a consolation and received as such. 


From the point of view of the Peiping 
satellites, the loan has much more meaning 
than whatever material~benefits they may 
derive from it. For if the speculation of rift 
is true, the withholding of a loan by Moscow 
will spell disaster for the Chinese Communists 
not so much economically as_ politically. 
For once the news that. their disagreement 
with their masters in the Kremlin is known, 
uprisings and rebellions would have broken 
out like rashes all over the landscape, and 
their regime would be doomed. Now they can 
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tell the world and the unhappy people under 
their control that there are solidarity and 
unbreakable friendship between the two great 
Communist states. 

Total of the loan came to 5,000,000,000 
rubles (US$1,250,000,000 at the official rate). 
It is to be used for the construction of 78 
projects spread over nine years, i.e., for the 
remaining four years of the present second 
five-year plan till the end of the third five- 
year plan. At this rate it is less than US$130 
million a year—hardly sufficient to meet the 
needs of the Peiping regime. Actually the 
net value of the loan is much less than that, 
for the ruble is very much overvalued. The 
loan, even with an interest of only one per 
cent, is an expensive one, for the borrower 
has no place to shop except in the Soviet 
Union and the Communist bloc where the 
Russians can set the price anyway they want. 
For ideological as well as other reasons, 
all the Russian satellites are required to 
deal with the Russians and attend to Soviet 
requirements first before they can deal with 
any other country. This incidently gives the 
Soviets a good opportunity to exploit them. 
As likely as not, the machines and equipment 
supplied by the Soviets are outmoded and can 
find no market elsewhere. 

For this loan the Chinese Communists 
undertake to repay in non-ferrous metals, 
wool, soya beans, rice, pork, tobacco, etc. If 
the selling price of the things supplied by the 
Soviets is fixed by them, the buying price 
of the things supplied by the Peiping regime 
for repayment of principal and interest is also 
fixed by them. Needless to say they will see 
to it that they profit both ways. 

Then if the price of the commodities is 
fixed with scant regard for the feelings of the 
borrower, the goods and machines are not 
infrequently supplied with no particular 





regard to the needs of the borrower. More 
often than not, these are consigned to the bor- 
rower because the Soviets can spare them, or 
because they want the borrower to develop a 
certain line of industry as supplement to 
theirs. 


Thus, whatever is the nature of the loan, 
it seems to have served the purpose of the 


Chinese Communists as well as those of the 
Soviets. For the Chinese Communists, it saves 
their face. It is a consolation because it 
shows that the Big Brother has not deserted 
them. For the Soviets, it means that they 
have tested out to their satisfaction that their 
control over their Peiping satellites is perfect 
and that they can continue to exploit them 
politically as well as economically. 
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IMPORTANCE 
OF.A 
FREE CHINA 


«Nee is not my first visit to Los Angeles. I 
have had the pleasure of speaking to dis- 
Wtinguished gatherings here on several occa- 
# sions in the past. But I am particularly glad 
} of this opportunity to address members and 
i friends of the Freedom Club of the First Con- 
Wgregational Church becausé¢ I have heard so 
fmuch about its interests and activities and 
because the Government which I represent 
iileaves no room for doubt where it stands in 
ithe world-wide struggle between the forces of 
Jtotalitarianism and freedom, The only, dif- 
i ference between you and us is that while your 
Hnational freedom is intact, ours has been to 
a large extent violated and ravaged by Com- 
munist aggression, 


Although my topic this evening is “The 
i Importance of a Free China,” it could well be 
4“The Importance of a Free Asia,” or “The 
[Importance of a Free World.” The reason is 
dthat unless we havea free, Asia, the chances 
are that freedom will not.long..survive in 
other parts of the world. And unless. China 
is free, the loss of all Asia to the free world 
may be a matter of time. 


By George K. C. Yeh . 


It is, a fact known to all of you that 
China, by virtue ofits: pivetal) position. in 
Asia and its highly developed. culture, has 
exerted an influence on its neighbors compar- 
able to that of the, Roman Empire on Europe 
and the Mediterranean. Unlike the Roman 
Empire, . however, China) -had enriched, the 
cultural. stream of ‘its Asian neighbors, not 
through military conquest, but by the amutur 
ally beneficial exchange of goods and ideas. 
This influence may be séen in various degrees 
in the language, architecture, ‘customs ‘and 
philosopliy in such countries as Japan, Korea, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and ‘even Burma. At the 
same time, all these countries have ‘also con 
tributed greatly towards the’ enrichment ‘of 
Chinese culture. 

The fall of the mainland into Communist 
hand was not only a tragic event to China 
herself, but also to ‘its neighboring countries. 
As early ‘as 1916, Lénin said: “The road 
to London and Paris 1s through’ Peking and 
Calcutta.” ‘In plain language, what Lenin 
meant was that for Soviet Russia to Conquer 
the world, it must first conquer Asia and the 
best place to bégin “is China. Today, the free 


Editor's Note—This is an address delivered by H. E. Dr. George?K: G, Yeh, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, before the First Congregational Church of Los Angeles on December 10, 1958. bag 
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world is plagued with preblems that seem to 
defy solution, and one of the most pressing 
problems is how to keep Asia from the clutches 
of the international Communists. I have no 
desire to talk like a prophet of doom, but 
I believe that so long as the Ghinese main- 
land ¢ontinues to serve the purposes of Com- 
munism, no effort to preserve-freedom in Asia 
is likely to prevail. 


The history of the past decade proves the 
point which I have just made. In 1950, less 
than a year after the establishment of the 
Communist regime in Peiping, the Chinese 
Communists poured hundreds of thousands of 
' troops across the Yalu River in an attempt 
to overrun the Republic of Korea. They in- 
flicted 133,000 casualties on American troops 
alone. The ink on the Korean Armistice was 
hardly dry when the Chinese Communists 
rushed in to support the Communists in Indo- 
China against France and Vietnam. In addi- 
tion to their open declaration to seize Tai- 
wan, the Chinese Communists are also seek- 
ing to take over the Asian countries one by 
one through an intensive program of infiltra- 
tion and subversion. According to the 1956 
report of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, Communist subversion presents the 
greatest threat to the entire region of South- 
east Asia. 


To understand the real meaning of Com- 
munist totalitarianism, it would be. useful to 
review, however briefly, what has taken place 
on the Chinese mainland since, 1949.. You 
have no doubt heard of the. series of crimes 
committed by the Chinese Communists, crimes 
ranging from the murder of 20 million so- 
called “counter-revolutionary” elements, the 
herding of 30 million innocent people into 
slave labor camps, the mental torture of brain- 
washing practiced on men and women, young 
and old, the suppression of the freedom of 
worship, the imprisonment of foreign mission- 
aries and the organized smuggling of narcot- 
ics to this and other countries, Let us turn 
our attention for a few minutes to the Chi- 
nese farmers, whose protector and champion 
Mao Tse-tung claimed to be before he came 
into power, 
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During the first two years-of Communist 
rule, an all-out effort was made-to. woo the 
farmers. Communist agents swarmed the 
countryside, teaching the farmers) the mean: 
ing of class warfare. Each village had to 
have its “accusation meetings” or public trials 
where lafidowners were accused and executed 
and their lands divided among the peasants, 
All landlords, big and small, were made to 
play the role of the “people’s enemies.” 


What is the real nature of Mao Tse-tung’s 
so-called land reform? According to a study 
made by Dr. Wittfogel, an expert on China, 
the “beneficiaries” of “land: reform” received 
less land than was occupied by the average 
farmer before the Communists came to power, 
Citing figures, he estimated that-whereas.the 
average farm with 5.3 persons formerly com- 
prised 2.5 acres, it had shrunk to 1.3 acres 
after the Communist “land reform.” 


Even then, the farmers who had benefited 
from the land reform were given hardly any 
time to enjoy their new. possessions. . True, 
there was some reduction in tax rate on the 
land, but the farmers were , made to, pay nu- 
merous levies in the form of “voluntary contri- 
butions” to the Korean War and other move 
ments. When it came to crops, the farmers 
were forced to sell to the state practically a 
that they produced at ridiculously low prices, 
Soon the farmers found themselves in a trap} 
they had become in fact mere cogs in a a 
slave labor machine. 


Now, the postage-stamp plots of land that 
were given the farmers during: those years 
have all been taken away. According to @ 
report published by an official Communist 
news agency on April 29, 1958, all of the 50 
million farmers on the Chinese mainland had 
been “collectivized.” Stripped of its ‘Comt 
nist double-talk, it means that the farme 
have become part of a gigantic labor machine 
and have been deprived of all identity as itt 
dividual farmers. 


Some well-meaning but misguided oa 
in this country and other parts of the free 
world, while looking askance at what: is hap- 
pening on the Chinese mainland, have allowed 
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themselves to be dazzled: by the material 
progress made by the Peiping regime. Many 
visitors to the mainland have come away 
with the conviction that, good or bad, the Pei- 
ping regime is in firm control.: But let us 
look at the facts as officially released by the 
Communists themselves. 











As recently as January, 1958, Lo Jui-ching, 
chief of the Communist secret police, admit- 
ted that in the preceding two years, his men 
had investigated 18 million workers for “coun- 
ter-revolutionary thoughts,” had smashed 3,000 
“revolutionary cliques” and uncovered 100,000 
active counter-revolutionaries, 5,000 of them 
in the Communist Party itself. 
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In similar vein, Liu Shao-chi, probably 
the most powerful figure next to Mao Tse- 
tung, told the National Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in May, 1958, that for the next 
“ten thousand years,” anti-Communist senti- 
ments may persist and that opposition to 
Communism cannot be crushed in the “dis- 
tant future.” 













The degree of hostility to the Communist 
regime may also be gauged from the violent 
repercussions that followed Mao Tse-tung’s 
famous speech of February, 1957, in which he 
announced that he would like to see “a hun- 
dred flowers bloom and a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” At the time, Mao’s assur- 
ance not to take punitive action against crit- 
ics of the regime was widely interpreted as 
the beginning of a liberal movement or even 
the development of differences between Pei- 
ping and Moscow. 















Subsequent events have shown that Mao’s 
speech was not a declaration of freedom but 
was mainly intended to smoke out the dis- 
sident elements from their foxholes. There had 
been mounting discontent and demonstration 
against the Mao regime, particularly after 
the Hungarian uprising. It was thought safe 
to provide some safety valve for the opposi- 
tion to let off its steam. What Mao did not 
expect was the storm of protest and denun- 
tiation that followed which threatened to 
topple him and his regime. 












Mao took immediate steps to halt the 
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trend. Thére were no reports of mass execu 
tions, no spectacular public: trials:in the 
crackdown against the critics of the regime. 
It was all being done in a new style, with 
downgradings, loss of jobs or transfers to 
labor projects on the outer fringes of the 
mainland. 


Seven months ago, the Chinese mainland 
was the scene of a development which even 
George Orwell did not foresee. I refer to the 
establishment of the “people’s communes,” the 
desperate device imposed by the Communists 
to achieve greater control than had hitherto 
been possible. 


Each commune is a militarized economic 
unit sustained by slave labor. The first com- 
mune was set up in Honan Province in May. 
The Communists, plagued by revolts and 
massive resistance, went about their business 
with such speed that by October, they were 
able to claim that 90.4 per cent of China’s 500 
million farmers had been organized into 23,383 
people’s communes, 


The life facing these farmers is one of 
complete regimentation. Each commune, 
averaging 21,000 members, is ruled by a com- 
mittee which controls everything from food 
to funerals. Organized into work brigades, 
the farmers can be shunted from farm, work 
to industrial or military duty without notice. 
Thus, they have lost all identification as 
farmers, or, indeed, as free human beings. 


Some communes are already tearing down 
the houses of the peasants and using the 
salvaged brick, tile and timber to build com- 
munal barracks. In Honan alone, over six 
million children are being raised in com- 
munal nurseries. The Communists claim 
with pride that in some communes, “people’s 
mess halls” have become the only places to 
eat. Instead of turning to his wife when his 
trousers need mending, a commune member 
now takes his problem to the “sewing 
brigade.” The result, Peiping declares, is 
that 20 million women in seven provinces 
alone are now “freed” to contribute their 
family pots and pans to a scrap-metal drive 
and turn their energies from humdrum house- 
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work to such “progressive tasks” as “road> 
building, tree-planting and ditch-digging.” 


As may be expected, these developments 
have led to the complete breakup of the 
family system, which has been the basis of 
Chinese society, for several thousand years. 
Let me quote you the words of a Dr. Wang 
Chi-hsiang, a chemical engineer educated in 
the United States who had recently escaped 
to Taiwan from the mainland, concerning 
the people’s communes. He said: “The whole 
system is built on the suffering of the people. 
It is hell.” 


This communalization process, virtually 
completed in organization in the rural areas, 
is being introduced to the cities. It is obvious 
that this system is an attempt to mobilize 
manpower to step up production and to do 
away with free professional labor service. In 
order to divert the attention of the people 
from their plight, Mao Tse-tung is resorting 
to any and every means to sustain the tension 
in the Taiwan Straits, to intensify the hate- 
America campaign and to keep every man 
and woman in a state of readiness for any 
military emergency. 

The results so far have not been entirely 
to the liking of the Communists. For one 
thing, the idea that the regimentation of the 
peasants would provide a cheap and inex- 
haustible source of labor has received a rude 
shock. Towards the end of September, the 
Communist press was boasting about the 
tremendous increase in industrial production. 
Hordes of laborers had marched into the 
mountains to dig for iron ore and coal. They 
had built over 300,000 backyard furnaces for 
smelting iron and making low-grade steel. 
They had been assigned to other tasks 
calculated to boost steel production for the 
current year to 10,700,000 tons. Like all Com- 
munist plans, the target figure is usually 
more idealistic than real. It is almost certain 
that the implementation of this inhuman 
system will involve the Communist authori- 
ties in difficulties which will greatly increase 
dissidence and sabotage. 


In October, less than a month later, the 
Peiping radio lamented the fact. that “grain 


was being lost in the fields because of 4 
manpower shortage brought about by transfe 

to iron and steel production.” At about th 
same time, the Peiping People’s Daily re 
vealed that the shortage of labor, “more seriou 
than in the past was being felt everywhep 
in the rural areas.” } 


The communes have gone far beyond 
anything attempted by Stalin and Khrushchey, 
It may be recalled that Stalin’s forced colleg 
tivization of Russian agriculture in the 1930% 
—a program far less radical than the people’ 
communes—was achieved at the cost of morg 
than 10,000,000 lives. It is highly doubtful 
whether Mao Tse-tung will succeed wherg 
Stalin has failed. One advantage, however 
is on his side. If 300 million peasants have 
to be wiped out, his conscience is not likely 
to hold him back. 


Fortunately for the cause of freedom i 
Asia, my Government in Taiwan continues 
to function as a rallying point to the Chinese i 
people outside the Iron Curtain. It als@ 
serves as a beacon of hope to the voiceless 
millions of our compatriots who in theif 
hearts continue to live as free people. 5 


t 


What does my Government in Taiwa 
stand for and what has it done to justify the 
hope of the captive Chinese people for de 
liverance? I can say, without qualification) 
that my Government stands four square for 
freedom in the present world crisis. In says 
ing this, I do not suggest that my Govern 
ment is not without its shortcomings. I admit 
that if my Government had not made somé| 
serious mistakes in the 1940’s, the mainland! 
would not have been lost to the Communists, 
But defeat has taught us many lessons, ong) 
of which is that we cannot afford to co-exist! 
with {Communists in our midst. We ha 2 


_tried more {than once and failed. But meng) 


intransigence to Communism is not enough: 
It is necessary that while we tighten up ine 
ternal security against Communist infiltray. 
tion, we continue to develop a form of gove. 
ernment based on the principles of nationals) 
ism, democracy and social well-being.. y 


: Politically the people.on Taiwan enjoy ; 
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larger measure of self-government than they 
iy had ever known before. Today, the provincial 
and municipal council members, magistrates 
#jand mayors are elected by universal suffrage 
and secret ballot through free campaigns, In 
most elections, over 80 per cent of the eligi- 
ble voters exercise their political rights by 
Bgoing to the polls. 


In the field of education, primary educa- 
“ition is free and compulsory. Even textbooks 
Bare provided by the Government so that no 
family is so poor that it cannot. send_ its 
Gchildren to school. With a literacy rate of 
nearly 90 per cent, Taiwan stands now far 
ahead of most areas in Asia in this respect. 


In the social field, the land reform pro- 
gram has enabled 315,000 farm families to 
Pbuy from the Government on easy terms the 
land they till. This program, together with 
the reduction of land tax, has increased the 
Jincome of farmers by 30 per cent. It has 
been so successful that it is regarded as a 
blueprint for similar programs in many 
other free Asian countries. We are not only 
self-sufficient in food but are exporting rice, 
sugar and many other agricultural products. 


Progress in industry has been steady if 
not astounding. While the population on 
Taiwan has doubled since 1938, power pro- 
duction is now 3.74 times and cement pro- 
duction 4.6 times the 1938 figures. The textile 
industry, practically non-existent in 1938, now 
employs 33,000 workers and turns out textiles 
valued at US$110 million annually. 


Despite the progress achieved by my 
Government, there remains a supreme mission 


which it has yet to fulfill. I refer to the 
mission of restoring freedom to the captive 
people on the mainland who remain unrec- 
onciled to Communist rule. 


The determination of my Government to 
stand up to the Communist threat was put 
to a severe test in recent months. The Com- 
Munists, without the slightest provocation, 
unleashed a heavy artillery bombardment 
against the island of Quemoy on August 23. 
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With the exception of a few interruptions, ; 
they have kept up the attack to this day. At, 
the beginning of the so-called Taiwan crisis, : 
there were those in this and other free world 
countries who feared that the artillery duel 
might lead to a disastrous war. Consequent- 
ly, they were loud in clamoring for the de- 
militarization or even the evacuation of the 
islands under Communist attack. Apparently, 
they were not impressed by the Communist 
statements that the attack on the islands was 
but part of a program to conquer Taiwan 
and to liquidate all free world positions in 
the Western Pacific area. Subsequent events 
have proved that the firm stand taken jointly 
by the Republic of China and the United 
States in the face of aggression has again 
paid off. Unable to subdue the islands by 
the force of arms, the Communists first an- 
nounced a one-week cease-fire and then an 
extension of the cease-fire. Now they have 
turned humanitarian three times a week and 
refrain from bombarding the islands on even 
days. Since I am not privy to the Commu- 
nist mind, I do not know what the Commu- 
nists will do tomorrow. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that by standing up against aggression, 
we have won the first round in the ‘Taiwan 
area. I would shudder to think what might 
have happened if, instead of- holding our 
ground, we had listened to the counsel of the 
faint-hearted who advocated a course of ac- 
tion in favor of the Communists. 


In this connection, I am not even now 
convinced that the free world is sufficiently 
aware of the fact that world conquest remains 
the unalterable policy of the Communists. I 
suspect that there are still people at this late 
stage who fail to appreciate that the cause 
of freedom is one and indivisible and that 
the surrender of any free territory, however 
small, would surely lead to our own destruc- 
tion. This was true with Quemoy as it is 
true with Berlin today. 


My Government has taken upon itself 
the mission of restoring freedom to its captive 
people. It is sustained by the conviction 
that unless and until the Chinese mainland 


iL 








is‘freed from Communist domination, there 
can be no peace and stability in Asia and 
the‘world. It is also sustained by the. fact 


continues to gather momentum. We do. not 
overlook the fact that the Chinese Commu- 
nists, with a standing army of 3,000,000 troops, 
enjoy a numerical superiority over the 600,000 
troops on Taiwan. History shows that it is 
the spirit of dedication rather than the size of 
the army that spells final victory or. defeat. 


Viewing the developments on the main- 
land to which I have referred and the con- 
tagious spirit of resistance, one just cannot 
draw the conclusion that the Communists 
are in firm control. No election of the kind 
familiar to the democracies has ever been 
held on the mainland, and none probably 
will be. However, there have been’ two 
separate occasions when a substantial section 
of the Chinese people have voted, so to speak, 
with their feet. In Korea in 1953, when of- 
fered the opportunity, 14,000 Chinese Com- 
munist prisoners-of-war, constituting over 80 
per cent of the total, refused to return to 
their homes and families on the: mainland 
but chose instead to go to Taiwan. Two 
years later, when the Tachen Islands off the 
coast of Chekiang province were evacuated, 
the civilian population was given the choice 
of evacuation to Taiwan or acceptance of 
Communist rule. Of the island’s 18,500. in- 
habitants, exactly 19, or one tenth of one per 
cent, chose to remain. 


It is my belief that a popular revolt, 
similar to that in Hungary two years ago, is 
a certain if not imminent possibility. When 
that day comes, my Government will answer 
the call of duty and come to the aid of its 
own people. We do not ask our friends to 
fight for us. But we do ask that they refrain 
from giving aid and comfort to our common 
enemies and thus help to seal the fate of one 
quarter of the world’s population, 


In fighting Communism, ‘let us have no 
illusions of the magnitude of the task in- 


feat Communism overnight or even:in a. mat- 
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that opposition against the Communist rule: 


volved. We must not think that we can de- — 














terof a few years. It is going té‘be’a long! § pron 
uphill fight for all of us. Above all; the free! ] 
world still lacks the unity of purpose. ands § jhe | 
action while the Communist bloc of nations. chan 







move as one force with a unitary aim. Some, i 
people, when they think of the Chinese Com-. 
munist regime, are frightened by. the gigantic: 
war machine it has built up and':the mo, 
mentum of the vast population on the main- 
land. These people tell us that we should 
accept the reality of the existence of a Com-’ 
munist China and try to co-exist with it’ 
They point out that it is not possible for us’ 
to go back to the ‘mainland in the near’ 
future. This is a most dangerous line of 
thinking. It also represents an ignorance 
which is not uncommon even amongst Asians. 
The important thing to grasp is that you 
cannot defeat and uproot Communism, as I 
said, overnight, and that if you want to fight 
it you just have to develop -enough strength 
and determination to hold your own ground 
first. If each free country can ‘stand firm’ 
and deny the Communists any further gait 
in territory and in manpower, that would 

a fair beginning in the right direction. , 






















It is so easy, when we are confronted 
with a hostile situation, to slip into a ready 
expediency. I have heard honest good Chris- 
tians say that the United States should ree 
ognize Red China. so that the » Protestant 
missions-on the Chinese mainland may. yet 
be saved. a 








These compromisers from the Church aré 
no doubt under the same illusion that if we 
cannot defeat the Communists on the maii® 
land immediately, we should find some. way 
of living with them. And living with them, 
may even give us some opportunity of cone 
verting them. I shall let Khrushchev answer 
these. people. Khrushchev said: “Those who 
expect the Communists to give up their 0 
jective would have to wait until the shrimp | 
learns to whistle.” ; 

































The truth is that international Commu. 
nism is like a plague with which you simply 
cannot afford to co-exist. Whether you be @ 
churchman or not, I am ‘sure that: you are 
wise enough to realize that you cannot com § 
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promise with Evil. if Asia should be lost to the Communists, 
In the final analysis, any appeasement of the front-line of anti-Communist deferise 

the Communists would jeopardize our own would be moved back to the’ very shores, of 

chances of suryival—yours and mine—because the United States itself. : 
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"CHINESE CULTURE 
“AND DEMOCRACY 


hina is a pioneer of the world democracies. 
Confucius is one of the world’s strongest 
advocate of democracy. Chinese civilization 
is-based on the teaching of democratic. gov- 
ernment. As is proved by modern historians, 
the thought and system of democracy as de- 
veloped in Europe and America owe their in- 
spiration from Chinese history and culture. ° 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen was leader of the revolu- 
tion of 1911 against the Ching dynasty.. He 
founded the Republic of China on the basis 
of the Three People’s Principles which he 
formulated by blending Chinese traditional 
culture with the experiences of modern Euro- 
‘pean and American democracies. He said: 


French Thought American Thought 


Liberty Of the people 
- Equality By the people 
Fraternity For the people 


Thus, though expressed in different terms, 
the political thoughts of the three countries 
contain all three—liberty, equality and frat- 
ernity. As a matter of fact, they are all the 
‘same; the thoughts of any one of the countries 
include those of the other two. In short, they 
all aim at the satisfactory working of de- 
mocracy, as may be seen from the following 
analysis. 


I. LIBERTY 


In the early days of the United States, 
President Jefferson said that the true mean- 
ing of democracy is that, except as provided 
by law, no one should have any prerogative, 
especially no prerogative from his birth. 
Lincoln said a government cannot endure 


= 
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% All 
by Chang Chi-yun 


“What China needs to learn from the West is 
science and not political philosophy; for ing © 
the matter of political philosophy, the Wet§ © | 
should learn from China.” Dr. Sun’s thinking— has 
united the East with the West and the olf 


























with the new, sowwhat he said was — had 
sound. | | duty 
The modern French and American revolll beim 

tions and the Chinese révolution of 1911 made Ther 

- great contributions to the world’s democrati¢ the ¢ 
government. The spirit and principles agg PM™ 
tivating them were interrelated and generallyg 42‘ 
agreed with the doctrines enunciated by Com of h 
fucius two thousand five hundred years agog ©%#™ 
as may be witnessed from the following table Z. 
_# place 

Chinese Thought Confucius’ Thought talen 
Principle of Nationalism Education without ee 
discrimination =~ had | 

Principle of Democracy’ Election of the | § ble p 
virtuous and capable into 

Principle of Livelihood Justice to all the E tion « 
world i times, 

permanently half slave and half free. Up # electi 
this date such ideals have not been realiz eon 
1 ate 


even in the United States. This is evidencéi™ | 
by the difficulty encountered in the integ af 8 
tion of schools in the South of the Unité 
States. In first advocating teaching withotl 
discrimination, Confucius stressed educatign 
without discrimination against races and s 
tions. Contemporaneous with Confucius 
the Greek civilization, which is oa 
recognized as the origin of Western democra 
In effect, democracy as was practiced 
Athens was enjoyed only by free men. Slave 
were prohibited from participating in th 


government. This then was a state of hall 

free and half slave. In comparing the Eal for - 
with the West, we realize that the Confuci - 
doctrines are glorious and great, which is he Bay 





#See Chang Chi-yun: “Contribution of Confucianism to Modern Democracy” (The Essence of Chine: tees 


Culture pp. 155—164, 1957, Taipei.) 


= 
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reason why that as‘ early as two thousand 
years ago China had already abolished castes. 
All the people were regarded as equals, and 
there existed a society where true liberty and 
equality prevailed. 


Il. EQUALITY 


Before the law all are equal. Each citizen 
has his rights and duties. As long agoas the 
Han dynasty, the son of the prime minister 
had to,walk to the frontiers to do garrison 
duty. This means that even the sons of the 
prime minister had to be subjected to draft. 
There was a saying in the Han dynasty to 
the effect that a common man might become 
prime minister. This means that an ordinary 
citizen might become prime minister by virtue 
of his knowledge, ability and efforts. The 
examination system was firmly established 
during the Tang dynasty. Regardless of their 
places of birth and financial status, all the 
talented and learned people. were. given an 
examination on an equal footing. Those who 
had passed the examination were given suita- 
ble positions in the government. This put 
into practice the Confucian doctrine of elec- 
tion of the virtuous and capable. In ancient 
times, examination was regarded as a form of 
election. In his “Fundamentals of National 
Reconstruction,” Dr. Sun Yat-sen said: “Can- 
didates of the central government or of local 
government should take an examination given 
by the central government to decide whether 
or not he is qualified for the office if elected.” 
What he had in mind was to integrate a sys- 
tem of examination in elections for the pur- 
pose of achieving true equality and avoiding 
the influences of money and power. It is 
difficult indeed to find the like of such far- 
fightedness in other modern democracies. 


Ill. FRATERNITY 


In our national anthem we sing: “To 
form a democracy and to attain Ta Tung” 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen said the Three People’s Prin- 
ciples are in effect the doctrine of Ta Tung 
(great unity). The two characters Ta Tung 
originate from the Book of Rites. They are 
the essence of Confucianism and agree with 
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the latest of political thinking in the world 
today. The gist of Ta Tang runs'in part as 
follows: “The aged are enabled''to have a4 
happy end. The able-bodied are fully em- 
ployed. The young are reared: The widows, 
widowers, orphans, those bereaved of off- 
spring, invalids and the sick are given support.” 
This means that the people, whether they are 
men or women, young or old, should ‘each 
have his or her proper place and: live com- 
fortably and work peacefully. 


Ta Tung also requires: “Men are enabled 
to discharge their duties; women to have their 
homes. Though it is objectionable to discard 
goods on the ground,.they should not be 
hoarded by: oneself. Though it is objection 
able not to make.an effort, it. should not be 
made for one’s own sake alone.” ‘The first 
remark shows that Confucianism agrees. with, 
Western Christianity—to start with the family 
as the core. From the last two remarks. we 
see that kind people love others, that if every- 
one would exert himself to make contributions 
to the welfare of the community and. share 
his wealth and happiness with other people, 
then there would be no unfairness and there 
would be no lack of peace. The doctrine of 
Ta Tung gives a full exposition of China’s 
civilization based on Jen (benevolence) and 
charity and gives expression to the Chinese 
political philosophy. 


The Chinese stress practicability. In order 
to put into practice their democratic. ideals, 
they. resort to the rule of law. What was 
known in ancient China as Li or Kang Chi 
(institution or constitution) is today’s consti- 
tutional government. Jen is no different from 
charity; democracy and constitutional govern-’ 
ment are one and the same thing. Monarchy 
ruled over ancient China, but there was little 
despotism. In this respect China was not 
unlike England. Up to the present, England 
has preserved its monarchy, but it is one of 
the world’s leading democratic countries. It 
is called the “Mother of Parliament.” 


Except the three hundred years under the 
Ching-dynasty when the true Chinese spirit 
was suppressed, Chinese history is filled with 
democratic ideals and anecdotes of continu- 














ous struggles for progress. After the adoption 
of the examination system, the ancient Chi- 
nese government became in effect a popularly 
elected government. The power of the prime 
minister rivaled that of the emperor. Edicts 
not.countersigned by the prime minister was 
invalid. ‘The historical Chinese, government 
was organized in three ways which gave rise 
to.the Three People’s Principles and which 
form the basic concepts of the modern con- 
stitutional form of government. They are as 
follows: 


A. Division of Powers in the Central 


Government 


The five-power constitution inaugurated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen which provides for the 
division of powers and cooperation among 
the five Yuan is more closely knit than the 
three-power constitution generally used in 
the West. This is based on traditional 
Chinese culture which emphasizes the powers 
of examination and control. This is in sharp 
contrast to the totalitarianism practiced in 
Communist /countries. 


B. Equalization of Powers between the 
Central ‘and Local Governments 


The constitution of the Republic of China 
provides for the equalization of powers between 
the Central and local governments, It inclines 
toward neither concentration in the Central 
government nor decentralization in the local 
governments but takes a balance between the 
two and promotes cooperation between them 
to form a united, strong, lively organism. 
This is also based on China’s traditional 
political thinking and system. 


C, Hsien as the Basis of Democracy 





“When I looked at the 
countryside, I knew how easy is the king's CH 
way.” This shows that local self-government 


Confucius said: 


was practiced in Confucius’ time. In the 

two thousand years, hsien (county) has beea BR 

the basic political unit. Throughout theg# 

various dynasties, the demarcation of adminis= 

trative areas has undergone many changess§ g go 

but hsien as a basic unit has never been -|M 
#can ui 


changed. 
Motive 


tion ce 
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There are twenty-five articles in Dr. § a 
Yat-sen’s “Fundamentals of National’ Recons) 


struction.” Of these, eleven concern hsiew . 
self-government. This emphasis on local self Dr. ¥Y 
government is typical of the Chinese national Yale i 
spirit. Because of the existence of the examis ¢ | broug! 
nation system and because of peacesee of go Am 
avoiding to be the magistrate of one’s birth Fo 
place, provincialism has been eliminated and fown gi 


patriotism and nationalism have taken its foinati 
place. Then as a result of-the interchange off |, 
capable men among the different localiti 3 cs 
culture has developed evenly throughout the Tchina 
country, and people’s living has remained) Peslight 
generally satisfactory. This explains why, WThis b 
with an area larger than Europe, China could, 'HWing’s 
remain as a unified country throughout theg . 

ages. Even to this day when the majority of yoTh 
our people are shut behind the Iron Curtain, gtemed 
nationalism and anti-Communist and resistegthe age 
Russia feelings grow rampant among thé pphad wit 
people. All the Chinese people at home and g4 few y 


abroad are united in showing their loyalty te merci 


the government of the Republic of China and gone of ' 
are fighting for its independence and for thé planted 
recovery of the mainland. All this is due ta g*ntury 





the excellence of the Chinese civilization, of Tw 
which we should rightly be proud: “Bnay sti 
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CHINESE KNIGHT 
at OF THE 
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ii BRITISH EMPIRE 
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CS ore than a hundred years ago now, the 
en first Chinese graduated from an Ameri- 


ifcan university. Yale took note of this his- 
‘Btorical fact in 1954 with suitable commemora- 
Jf tion ceremonies. At that time Yale University 
)§ personnel ‘and Yale-in-China trustees honored 
| Dr. Yung Wing who received his’ B.A. from 
WPYale in 1854, and an LL.D. im 1876 after he 
jj brought the first Chinese Educational Mission 
‘816 America. 





























For, of far greater importance than his 
own graduation, was Dr. Yung Wing’s deter- 
mination that the rising generation of Chinese 
" {youth might enjoy similar opportunity, and 
‘Ethat through their education in America, 
@China might be regenerated, modernized and 
enlightened by the leaven of western science. 
This became the consuming passion of Yung 
Wing’s life. 

eoThe passing recently of the highly es- 
‘nm, gteemed Sir Shou-son Chow in Hongkong, at 
ithe age of 98, brought to mind an interview I 
he gad with this remarkable Chinese gentleman 
jgifew years ago. It is of significance in the 
Beducational world because Sir Shou-son was 
j fone of the last leaves on the tree of learning 
jAplanted by Dr, Yung Wing at Yale. over a 
9 Bcentury ago. 
Two other oldsters of that famous mission 
*Bmay still be living, but they are lost behind 
Bked China’s Bamboo Curtain. One was Mr. 
Kwong Young-kong of Tientsin, who, as far 
‘Basis known, is still living and would be 9%, 
Bthe other was Dr. Yung Wing’s nephew, 
BCaptain Yung Fei-sang of Shanghai, who 
‘Bwould be in his late eighties. 


«ge 


# In any case, Sir Shou-son was their senior, 
Band (until his death) the ol@est surviving 
‘Bmember of the first Chinese Educational Mis- 
tion, I shall always remember him as 1 met 
him at 94. Not as rotund: as Santa Claus, Sir 
Pshou-son was nearly as metry as old King 
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By Geraldine Fitch 


Cole. Hale and hearty, with twinkling eyes, 
rosy cheeks, snow-white hair, he was, still a 
Prince Charming. His eyesight and hearing 
were good; his voice anything but weak. It 
was well-known in Hongkong that if presented 
with a microphone and asked to say a few 
words’ at a dedication ceremony, he, would 
say: “Take that thing away;—you can. hear 
me without it!” Then‘his voice would boom 
out. He was very much in déemandiin Hong- 
kong for the laying of cornerstones or the 
opening of new buildings, for his presence 
was regarded by the Chinese as an exceedingly 
good omen of long life and prosperity. 


When I was arranging with one of his 
daughters (whom I had known’ in China) for 
the interview, she asked over the phone: “Can 
you come tomorrow morning at 10:30?” 


“Yes, or at ten,” I replied, 


“Wait a moment, I’ll ask father,” and then, 
“Yes, ten o’clock will be all right.” 


“Fine,” I said, “I’ll be there about 10:00.” 


“Not about,” came her quick reply, “ten 
o'clock! Father is very prompt and. doesn’t 
like to be kept waiting.” That was the first 
thing I learned about Sir Shou-son. 


I made a point of being ahead of time, 
and was enjoying a cup of Hongkong’s best 
coffee, which: Dolly Chow (daughter of . Sir. 
Shouson and wife of former ambassador ‘to 
Washington, Dr. C. T. Wang) had made famous 
in her Crystal Lounge Restaurant: off the 
lobby of her father’s King’s Theater. 


Then this, diminutive tycoon came in. 
He had been up since 6:30, keeping other ap- 
pointments, and had a busy day still ahead 
of him. 


Here was a man who had served China 
under three Manchu emperors, under seven ° 
heads of the Chinese Republic, and has been - 
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a resident of Hongkong during the reigns of 
five British sovereigns, beginning with Queen 
Victoria. (It suggests a quiz question: Can 
you name the seven presidents of China? Be- 
ginning with Queen Victoria, name the five 
sovereigns of the British Empire or Common- 
wealth. Sir Shou-son at 94 knew the answers.) 


Moreover, since Sir Shou-son went to 
England as Associate Commissioner from 
Hongkong for the Wembley Exhibition of the 
empire in 1924, he had known most of the 
royal family personally. On that occasion 
he was presented to King George V, and met 
the Duke of York who later succeeded to the 
throne as George VI. He had the honor of 
being the first Chinese ever to be made Knight 
Bachelor with the special privilege of retain- 
ing the title “Honorable” as long as he should 
live. 


He was knighted in 1928. The investiture 
was held in Government House, Hongkong, 
conducted by another member of the royal 
family. The late Duke of Kent (then Prince 
George) was serving as a naval officer on 
HMS “Hawkins,” then in Far Eastern waters. 
Sir Cecil Clementi, then Governor of Hong- 
kong, received his KCMC at the same time. 
It was the first instance in the history of the 
Crown Colony when an investiture was made 
by a member of Britain’s royalty. Sir Shou- 
son entertained the duke and was impressed 
by his unass\ming friendliness. 


In the’ 1930’s the Duke of Windsor, later 
to be known as the king who abdicated the 
throne, visited the Crown Colony and Sir 
Shou-son was seated next him at an official 
dinner. He came to know other prominent 
Britishers, including Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
first Labor Prime Minister of England, and 
he entertained the late Lord Kitchener in 
Manchuria when he came to visit the battle- 
fields after the Russo-Japanese War. He was 
an honored guest when the Duchess of Kent 
visited Hongkong. But when it came to the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth, it didn’t seem 
quite wise for him to attempt another trip to 
England. It was too bad, for I am sure the 
young Queen and the venerable knight would 
have enjoyed meeting. 
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Besides his knighthood, Sir Shou-son z 
some seven other decorations: the King Geor; 
V Silver Jubilee Medal (1935); the Coronation 
Medal (1937) of HM. King George VI]; < 
Japanese decoration of the Rising Sun, fou 






















class (1907); and four decorations from the hapr 
Republic of China. ff soun 
This nongenarian was not a refugee fro 7 
China as it fell to the Communists. _ No, he§ ber « 
had been a resident of Hongkong for “7 ing « 
than forty years. There he had built hig§ ‘ter, ; 
empire. There he had been honored for hig§ put i 
services and philanthropies to the Crowg§ feall: 
Colony. At 94 he was still going daily to his§ he h: 
office in the Bank of East Asia. He was chair) “ 
man of the board, or director, of some ning§ ] 3 
: . . , que 
companies, including Hongkong’s electrig§ ¥.., 
telephone and tramway companies, the Kings ..) 4. 
Theater, the Hanyang Brothers’ Tobacco Co, 
and the China Emporium (of which a son if ; 
manager). oy 
This revered head of five living genera “] 
tions occupied “Pine Villa” on Shouson Hills§ trne 
a beautiful place, once a barren waste on the}  B 
Peak overlooking the city below. Overlooking# ‘that { 
one of the world’s most picturesque harbor§§ motec 
too. One enters the grounds through a pailot, ‘Chine 






or memorial arch, presented to Sir Shou-som§ 
by his Chinese friends while he could still jy 
enjoy it. On the walls of the villa may bé 
seen bullet-holes from Japanese machine-guns, 
which the old gentleman desired to leave 
a reminder of the days when Hongkong 
famous Peak became a battleground. A ré@ 
minder, too, perhaps that it could happeag” 4 
again. ‘ 

Lady Chow died in 1936, Usually sor ¢ 

of his great-grandchildren are at the vill 


and the sprightly old man enjoys the childre 
playing about him in the garden. 
















I asked him the secret of his long ar 
remarkably healthy life. He said, “I:attribui 
it to heredity. One of my grandmothers lived 
to be 105!” : 






ah a a. | S me fois. gat! 








He minimized the fact that he ne t 
drinks anything alcoholic, and smokes only 
a few cigarettes, mostly after meals. His oné§ 
vice (Or was it “his: recreation?) «was m 7 
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jong, and he could play for five or six hours 
at a stretch without appearing more tired 
than his younger competitors.. He believed 
in “keeping active to keep young,” adding, 


“Keep happy and try to make others 
happy!” It was scarcely a new idea, but it 
sounded intriguingly gay from a man near 95. 


This led me to ask him if he was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England with its impos- 
ing old Cathedral in Hongkong. His daugh- 
ter, passing through the room at the moment, 
put in, “No, he is not baptized. But he is 
really a Christian. He believes as we do, and 
he has read the Bible through.” 


“Probably you are also a Confucianist?” 
I queried, knowing there is no conflict be- 
tween the tenets of Christianity and the ethi- 
cal admonitions of the sage. 


“Yes, ’m a Confucianist,” he agreed. 
“A Buddhist?” I persisted. 


“No, never a Buddhist,” he quickly re- 
turned. 


But I was most anxious to hear about 
that first Chinese Educational Mission pro- 
moted by Dr. Yung Wing,. America’s first 
Chinese college graduate,. Once reminiscing, 
he needed no.questions from me. . He said 
two other Chinese lads went to America with 
‘Yung Wing in 1847 on the 98-day. voyage. of 
the good ship “Huntress.” One became ill 
and returned to China. The other was offered 
medical education in Edinburgh by the British 
editor of Hongkong’s “China Mail.” This 
left Yung Wing alone to graduate from Yale 
in 1854.. Two years earlier Yung had become 
an American citizen, A year later he mar- 
tied an American woman, Mary Louise Kel- 
logg, whose grandniece attended the Yale 
Centenary in June 1954. 


Then Dr. Yung returned to China to plan 
for his educational mission. Though that 
Mission was recalled, ending in seeming fail- 
‘ure, Yung Wing’s efforts were not in’ vain, 
and by 1912 the surge of young’ Chinese to- 
ward America and Europe for higher eduea- 
tion became almost a tidal wave. 


The Taiping Rebellion of 1850-65 had 
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demonstrated China’s need for: learning mili- 
tary science from the West. Tseng Kuo-fang; 
viceroy of three provinces, saw the importance 
of western arms, and sent Yung Wing to the 
USA. to buy machinery for equipping the 
first arsenal and machine-shop at Kiangwan 
(Shanghai) where the first school to train 
Chinese mechanics was started. 


But Yung Wing’s' vision embraced ‘wider 
horizons than military science. His imagi- 
nation foresaw the modernization of China 
(no less) by the technical training of able 
youth from the best families. ‘There were 
many obstacles to overcome before the plan 
was approved by the Imperial Court in. Pek- 
ing. Dr. Yung drafted a four-point proposal 
which played down the risks. involved in 
sending so many students to the United States 
at ages 12 to 14 years to remain there for fifteen 
years of education. He hedged that point fore 
and aft with proposals for a steamship com- 
pany, managed by Chinese exclusively on a 
joint stock basis; development, of China’s 
mineral resources and the building of rail- 
roads; and the wisdom of preventing foreign 
powers from encroaching on the sovereignty 
of China. The plan was finally approved oy 
the Court in 1871. 


Opposition of parents also .had: to be 


overcome. Candidates had to be. carefully 
chosen. Thirty were to go each year for four 
years, though only 100 were: in America by 
the time the mission was recalled, . Those 
selected had to promise that they would not 
leave America until their education was com- 
pleted, and that when they returned to China 
they would not enter private business. They 
were to receive official status, ranking with 
Chinese who entered the imperial) service: by 
the traditional examination system.. 


In order to safeguard the students from 
being “enclosed by foreign learning,”;and to 
keep the Confucian ideal of loyalty tothe 
Emperor before. them; a staff of , Chinese 
teachers was to accompany them and continue 
their. education in. Chinese language -and 
Confucian classics, Periodically they were to 
assemble for the reading of the Imperial 
Edict and make the: proper obeisance .to. the 





Emperor in the general direction of Peking. 
With more opposition to the mission in the 
conservative north, over 70% of the students 
were from the region of Canton. 


They sailed into the unknown with con- 
siderable trepidation. Tsai Ting-kai of the 
second detachment, later China’s famous 
admiral, said their paddle-wheel boat was “a 
combination of steamer, submarine and flying 
ship achieving the speed of ten miles an hour 
on occasion!” When the sea was rough it ran 
sideways or, as he put it “with one paddle- 
wheel in the water and one in the air.” 


President Porter of Yale had the wisdom 
to put the lads by twos and threes into 
American homes, and many of the best 
families of New Haven cooperated by open- 
ing their homes to these odd lads in long 
silk gowns, with queues of jet-black hair 
braided down their backs. It was not long 
before they shed their solemn Chinese man- 
ners, the silk gowns and in some cases the 
queues, and were competing for honors with 
their American schoolmates, both scholasti- 
cally and in athletics. They acquired nick- 
names which were never to be forgotten at 
reunions in -China,—Breezy Jack, Alligator, 
Ajax, Flounder and many others. 


The renowned William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, an intimate friend of several of the 
Chinese lads in high school, said in his 
memoirs that he never knew a finer group. 
He recalled that in choosing sides for football, 
whoever had first choice took Se Chung who 
“could run like a hound and dodge like a 
cat.’ Kong was another favorite for, strong 
and tall, he could cross the goal-line carrying 
four or five Americans on his shoulders. 
Chung’ Mung-yew ‘steered Yale’s varsity 
rowing-crew to victory as the coxswain two 
successive years. 


Dr. Phelps added, “These boys not only 
excelled at athletics, you should have seen 
them cutting the double-eight and the grape- 
vine. When they entered the social arena, 
none of us had a chance. Whether it was the 
exotic pleasure of dancing with Orientals, or 
what is more probable, the real charm of their 
manners and talk, I do not know; certain it 
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is that at dances and receptions, the fairey 
and most sought-out belles invariably’ gay 
the swains from the Orient the prefereng 
The Orientals danced beautifully.” fh 


The early era of reciprocal good-feeling 
gave way in China to a deepening suspici 
on the part of conservative Chinese statesme 
that Yung Wing’s students were becoming 
too westernized. A new commissioner wa 
appointed to the educational mission as ap 
sistant to Yung Wing. This Wu Tze-tes 
began sending back to Peking a stream 
unfavorable reports on the “un-Chinese ce 
duct” of the students. Finally on June § 
1880 the Chinese government ordered th 
Educational Mission abolished and the Chi 
nese teachers and students to return to Chima 


Consternation smote the young Chineg 
and their American friends. Two well-kno 
Americans who at least temporarily postponed 
the order for their recall were General US 
Grant and Mark Twain. But the order wa 
not rescinded, and in 1881 the students had 
to pack up and leave the United States at 4 
most unfortunate point in their educatig 
The first two contingents (about sixty student 
were by this time in university or technical 
schools. Another five years would have seen 
them thoroughly qualified for engineerin 
mining, ship-building, communications ai 
other specialized professions. The astounding 
thing is that of the hundred who did get to 
America, the great majority achieved abi i 
to get things done, Despite incomplete tech 
cal training, frustrations by officialdom, con 
servatism, Opposition to Western inethod 
corruption under the Manchus, they Der 
severed. They built China’s first railroads 
developed coal mines, constructed the firt 
telegraph and telephone system in Chin 
organized a modern army and navy. (Sevél 
lost their lives in naval engagements a 
the French, British or Japanese). They fill d 
the ranks of consular and diplomatic servict, 
became eee physicians, officials:# 
integrity in the Customs service and § 
Gabelle. i 


* Wm Lyon Phelps “Autobiography and Leven 
1939, 
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Yung Wing’s hopes came to fruition. In 
1908 when President Theodore Roosevelt with 
the sanction of Congress returned to China 
the unexpended millions of the Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund with the suggestion that it be used 
to send Chinese students to the United States, 
China agreed. Tsing Hua University’ was 
established near Peking to prepare students 
to enter American colleges and universities 
for advanced study (far better from the Chi- 
nese viewpoint than being away fifteen years). 
The first forty-seven came the next year, 


When China became a republic in 1912, 
the trickle became a steady stream. Some 
20,000 Chinese students altogether have had 
part or all of their higher education in the 
USA. To guide and aid them, the China 
Institute in America was founded, now housed 
in headquarters dedicated as a memorial to 
Henry Luce’s missionary father, and directed 
by able Dr. Chih Meng at 125 East 65th Street, 
New York City. 


When a reactionary Empress and a general 
fear of westernization led to the recall of the 
first mission, Shou-son Chow was in Columbia 
University. He had finished grammar school 
in Winstead, Conn., had graduated from Phil- 
lips-Andover Academy, passed Columbia’s 
entrance examinations, and had just started 


‘his technical training. Like the others, he 


was bitterly disappointed. But, like so many 
of the others also, he became extremely useful 
to his country despite the unfinished academic 
career.': 


Young Chow was sent to Korea to reor- 
ganize the Customs service. He became pri- 
‘wate secretary to Tong Shao-yi, then Consul- 


“General there, and remained’ in Korea ten 
oyears. 


Later he served as “tao-tai” (commis- 
sioner) of Customs in Newchwang, Manchuria. 
‘This gave him responsibility for a territory 
%0f several hundred square miles with a pop- 
ulation of several million peoples He had 
‘civil and military control, and responsibility 
for foreign intercourse, in addition to his 
Customs duties. When the revolution broke 
out in 1911, he went to Hongkong, his home 
and the seat of his activities since. His civic 
‘and philanthropic services areas long’as the 
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list of his honors and decorations, from trustee 
for the Hongkong Society for the Protection 
of Children to patron of St. Johns’ peepee 
Brigade. 


His sense of merriment is well-known in 
the Crown Colony. When Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald was Commissioner-General for South- 
east Asia, he visited Hongkong as. guest of 
Sir Alexander Grantham, then governor. Sir 
Shou-son was invited to a dinner at Govern- 
ment. House im his honor. Mr. MacDonald 
deferentially addressed the old gentleman as 
“Sir Shou-son.” 


“Oh no, no, Mr. MacDonald,” he said 
witha smile and a twinkle in his eye. “None 
of that from you, please. I knew your father 
when you were just a toddler. I should 
really be ‘Uncle Chow’ to you!” 


With a twinkle in his own eye, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said, “From now on, Si?, it’s ‘Uncle’!”- 


As I prepared to leave Sir Shou-son, my 
courtly Prince Charming, I could hardly be- 
lieve that some 20,000 Chinese had studied, in 
America during the lieftime of this one pio- 
neer. Of course his life covered a span of 
nearly a century. Those. students have).ac- 
quired over 12,000 academic degrees from 
many institutions in everything from. oné in 
paleontology to well over a thousand in busi- 
ness administration and as. many in engineer- 
ing of various types. Their contribution to 
China’s modernization—and America’s con- 
tribution through them—is the fulfilment of 
Yung Wing’s dream. 


Unlike Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “last leaf 
on the tree in the Spring,” there was nothing 
sad or wistful about the elderly Chinese 
scholar and man-of-affairs I was parting from. 
I said, “I hope you live as long as your grand- 
mother—or longer.” (Ninety-ceight was a good 
try.) 


His eyes under the heavy white in 
twinkled. “There’s a lot of ‘kick’ in me yet,” 
he said. It might have. been the lad in. long 
silk gown with black queue down. his .back 
so long ago in New Haven—learning ‘to use 
American slang. q 
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OVERSEAS 
CHINESE 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Against Red Goods 


n Southeast Asia, a solid bulwark is being 
built up to stop the sweeping wave of Chi- 


nese Communist dumpings. Many countries 
have awakened to the lurking danger behind 
the torrents of cheap goods from Communist 
China now flooding the vast market in South- 
east Asia. 


South Vietnam and the Philippines were 
the first nations in this region to ban Chinese 
Communist cargoes. Both countries have had 
enough experience in dealing with the Com- 
munists or rebels in their own land, and know 
only too well what might be the consequences. 
if the flood-gates should be opened to permit: 
the inflow of Chinese Communist goods. To 
Peiping, trade is always the forerunner of 
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political infiltration and subversion. a 


Recently, Peiping’s dumping of . cheap 
goods proved so devastating to Thailand’y 
economy that the Bangkok government had. 
to take emergency steps to ban all goods from 
Communist China. All stocks of Chinese Com 
munist goods should be either sold out by” 
February 17, a month after the ban was o ‘ 
dered, or re-exported. Anyone found selling 
goods from Communist China after February 
17 was to be jailed for a maximum of ten | 
years and/or pay a fine of 50,000 Baht (about | 
US$2,500). Communist goods finding their way 
into Thailand through Hongkong or Singa- 
pore were to be confiscated. 


These stern measures showed the deter- 
mination of the Bangkok government to get 
rid of the evil of Chinese Communist dump- 
ing. a. 

Actually, Thailand was not the only coun: 
try which suffered from the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ dumping policy. In Singapore, for ine 
stance, vegetables and fruits from Communist 
China were sold at only half the prices of 
those from other suppliers. Many local grocers 
in Singapore were simply ruined. 


Both Malaya and Singapore have placed 
curbs on,imports of textiles. from the Com: 
munist-controlled mainland. Since last. No- 
vember, trade between Communist China and 
Malaya has been cut off because of the textile: 
ban. ‘ 

Sooner or later,,other countries in South: 
east Asia will find it necessary to restrict:im- 
ports from Communist China if,they do not 
wish to become economic vassals to Peiping.” 


The fourteen million overseas Chinese: im 
Southeast Asia cansplay a vital role in boy- 
cotting goods from Communist China. Soni 
of them were once dazzled by the unbeliew- 
able profits they made by dealing in Commu* 
nist goods. But soon they came: to realize the 
ultimate danger of the: Communist trades in= 
roads, and began to expand: their trade with 
Taiwan. ; be 


BRAZIL 
Immigration % 
Before Brazil’s former ambassador “Mr. 
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Labienno Salgado dos Santos left Taipei for 
home, he threw the door of his country wide 
open to Chinese nationals who may wish to 
migrate to Brazil. 


In a farewell call on Vice President Chen 
Cheng, the envoy from Rio de Janeiro offered 
Brazil’s warm welcome to Chinese immigrants. 
Brazil, the biggest country in South America, 
is one of the world’s most sparsely populated 
countries, having only 20 residents in every 
square kilometer. Noting the hard-working 
spirit of the Chinese, the Brazilian ambassador 


said his country would welcome Chinese set- 
tlers. 


But what are the conditions in this land 
of promise? Here are a few tidbits; 


At present, there are some 2,600 overseas 
Chinese in Brazil, and: about 2,000 of them 
are living in Sao Paulo, where the ‘Chinese 
Government has recently set up a consulate- 
general. Of the )Chimese, colony, about. 800 
have been living in Brazil for decades. These 
are mostly Cantonese, running restaurants and 
a special kind of food, shops,selling Chinese 
dumplings only. The.dumpling, shops are a 
thriving business, because. the fried dumplings 
particularly cater to the taste of.the Brazil- 
ians. Customers often line up in tong queues 
to get their dumplings. 


The other Chinese. went to /Brazil from 
several, seaboard provinces, of China,in recent 
years. They are mostly, engaged,,in bigger 
enterprises, such as flour mills,paper .mills 
and cotton mills. Business has not been easy 
for them, and many have encountered bitter 
failures. Some ‘have. turned’ to small trade. 
| Few Chinese. are working on farms. 


Brazil, with a.total, territory of 8,510,000 
square kilometers, occupies about three fourths 
of the South» American, continent.;, It, is. big- 
ger than the United States minus Alaska. A 
wast section of the country is still largely un- 
explored.. The upper reaches of the Amazon 
River, the world’s third longest river, are 
teeming grounds. of all kinds of, mysterious 
tales. 

The world’s biggest coffee producer, Brazil 
g@epends on agriculture for its main revenues. 
It also produces cocoa, rice, rubber and sugar. 
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The coyntry is rich in coal and iron deposits. 
Gold deposits are found almost in every state. 

Such a big country is populated. by about 
60,009,009 persons, only six times the popula- 
tion of Ta.wan. The Brazilians speak the 
Portuguese language, although all other coun- 
tries in Latin America use Spanish. 


The Brazilian people are known for their 
warin hospitality and friendliness.. They make 
a tourist feel at home. Rio de Janciro is the 
capital, but the biggest city of Brazil is Sao 
Paulo, where about half of the world’s coffee 
is produced. Conservatively estimated, there 
are. about one billion coffee trees planted 
around Sao Paulo. 


BURMA 
Link of Buddhism 


For centuries. of peoples of. China and 
Burma have been linked by their. common 
Buddhist faith. This. link. was reeently 
bolstered. by the presentation.of two; Chinese 
books on Buddhism to the Burmese. Buddhist 
Association. j 

These two books were gifts presented by 
the Chinese Buddhist House in Taipei to 
return) the courtesy of the Burmese, Buddhist 
Association which gave 4n angient --bronze 
Buddhist: sculpture to the House when it was 
inaugurated three years ago. 


One of the books is the Complete’ Script 
of Tachang, the: “bible” of the Buddhist faith, 
in 55: bulky volumes. The Chinese ‘script: is 
reputed to be the most comprehensive of its 
kind ‘in ‘the world of Buddhism. ‘The other 
book contains the sayings and interpretations 
of Buddhism by over 1,700’ Chinese monks 
since the Han dynasty. ‘It represents’ China’s 
contribution tothe wnfailing efforts of: mil- 
lions of Buddhists ‘in: quest of faith. 


The presentation ‘took: place ‘im? Rangoon 
on December 26, 1958, amidst solemn;' colorfal 
rituals.’ Monk Lokuan, a' Chinese Buddhist 
in Rangoon, represented the Chinese Buddhist 
House during the ceremony. Hundreds of 
Buddhists, including 30 aged’ monks’ ‘from 
India, Ceylon, Thailand, Cambodia, Nepal 
and Burma, witnessed the presentation of the 
meaningful ‘gifts. 


“ 
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Installed in a flower-bedecked float, the 
two books were first paraded through the 
streets of Rangoon and then arrived at the 
ceremony hall at 8 am. sharp. Ranking 
Burmese officials, including the minister of 
religion and the minister of justice, greeted 
the float in front of the hall. 

Monk Lokuan, representing the donor, 
spoke briefly in Chinese, expressing admira- 
tion for the firm faith in Buddhism shown by 
the Burmese people. An overseas Chinese in 
Burma translated Monk Lokuan’s speech into 
Burmese. Then Monk Lokuan handed over 
the gift -o the Burmese minister of religion. 

In a return speech, the Burmese minister 
of religion, who was also the deputy prime 
ininister in Burma’s cabinet, expressed thanks 
on behalf of the Burmese Buddhist Associa- 
tion. He said the exchange of Buddhist gifts 
by the two peoples was unprecedented, and 
marked a new milestone in Sino-Burmese 
cultural interflow in the field of Buddhism. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Solidarity Conference 


In late January, some 260 overseas Chinese 
leaders in the Philippines converged in Manila 
for the first convention of ‘the Anti-Commu- 
nist Association of the Overseas Chinese in 
the. Philippines. 

During the three-day convention held at 
the Chinese Embassy, the overseas Chinese,in 
the Philippines reaffirmed, their solidarity and 
their .allegiance to the Republic. of China. 
Among other resolutions, they called for the 
organization of an Overseas Chinese Anti- 
Communist Force to fight the Chinese Reds, 
as. well as the opening of a global overseas 
Chinese anti-Communist conference. 

Six combat heroes from Taipei who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Battle of Kinmen 
attended the opening ceremony of the con- 
vention. 


FRANCE, GERMANY 
Closer Unity 


Tens of leading Chinese businessmen in 
France and West Germany gathered at a 


a“ 


‘unearthed in an old town of Thailand, two 











Parisian restaurant last January to work 
closer cooperation among Chinese traders i 
the two European countries. They discus 5 
business prospects and exchanged trade’ 
formation. 


Many of the Chinese businessmen in W ¥ 
Germany went to that country recently fron 
Hongkong and Japan. As the Chinese Ga 
ernment has no representative in West Gep 
many, they have to depend on the Chines 
Embassy in Paris and the Chinese Chambe 
of Commerce in France for help whene 
difficulties pop up. 


Children To Come Home 


A group of Chinese students in Paris are 
expected to come to Taiwan next summer 
take part in the summer camp activities amt 
better understand the conditions in their home 
land. } 


They will be the first Chinese youngsté 
to come to Free China from Paris. Some 
parents have expressed their readiness to s 
their children to Taiwan for education. The 
forthcoming group may very well be the 
path-finders for more to come in future. 

























To Chinese parents in France, as well 4 
in several other European countries, th 
education of their children has been a big 
problem. As Chinese schools are not always 
available for the children, many parents age! 
willing to see their children come to Taiwan 
for education. 


THAILAND P 
Chinese Antiques ' 


Of several Buddhist sculptures recentl 












must have found their way to Thailand from 
China during or after’ the: Ming: dynasty. © 
The two sculptures both bear’ Chines 
characters. On one sculpture were engravet 
“Made and presented by courtier Yang’ ‘Hue 
chuan of the Great Ming Dynasty, for pre 
perity and peace.” On the other were’ ie 
scribed: “Made and presented by courtié 
Yang Hui-chuan of the Great Ming Dynastal 


The two sculptures were exhibited — 
Bangkok last month. 
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THE MAINLAND 


Moscow Congress 


eiping was doing all it can to demonstrate 
P its, servitude to the Kremlin. 

In the XXI Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union:in Moscow, Chou En- 
lai, heading the Chinese Communist delegation, 
declared in his major speech to the Congress: 
“The Soviet Union and China are fraternal 
socialist states, Marxism-Leninism unites our 
two countries, and all other socialist countries 
closely together. The peoples of our two coun- 


“tries are the ¢tosest of Gomrddes-in-arms, long 


‘“triéd and’ trué. 
’Our interests are identical, and the close friend- 


We Share a common destiny, 


ship'of our ‘two peoples can’never be broken.” 


He thundered: “The. imperialists, headed 
by the United States, and the Yugoslay mod- 
ern revisionists do not scruple to use every 
base means of attempting to .sow discord and 
undermine the unity. between China and 
the Soviet Union, but they will reap ‘nothing 
from these attempts but despair. “Let the im- 


‘perialists and the modern revisionists dream 
‘their daydreams. Our two countries and all 
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other countries in our socialist camp will re- 
main forever ‘united and continue to advance 
courageously along the road to communism.” 


Chou ended his speech by reading a mes- 
sage of greetings from the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, signed by 
Mao Tse-tung. Curiously, the 750-word mes- 
sage did not even mention the people’s com- 
mune system, attacked the day before by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. Although Chou En-lai had 
to touch upon this subject, in his own speech, 
he took a defensive attitude and described it 
as the best form for developing socialism 
“under Chinese conditions.” 


The No. 3 man sent by Peiping did. not 
even try to answer Khrushchev’s unmistakable 
although indirect attack upon Maoism, deliy- 
ered in the opening address on January 27. 
The boss of the Kremlin said then that mus- 
cle-power is “the clumsiest,.and most expen- 
sive form of energy.” He criticized those who 
thought that industrialization could, proceed 
concurrently with the advance. of communism: 


“Some comrades say that the principles of 
communism should be introduced more quick- 
ly. But to switch over to distribution aécord- 
ing to needs. when the economic conditions 
for this have not yet» been ¢reated >means:ito 
inflict damage on the building of communism.” 


Khrushchev’s meaning was crystal clear 
when he said: “Lenin declared most emphat- 
ically that without the material interest ‘in 
the result of their labor it was’ impossible to 
raise productive power. Some scientific 
workers ‘say ‘that’ distribution’ ‘aceérding to 
work means the application of bourgeois law 
ina‘ socialist. society: ... (This is’ confused 
thinking because leveling would lead to-un- 
just:distribution, Leveling would mean notea 
transition to communism but the discrediting 
of it” 


~ It would seem that Khrushchev’s admdn- 
ishing had its due effect on Chinese Commii- 
nist behavior. Since January, Peiping was 
trying to explain to its ‘millions that they 
would not be reaching communism in One 
step, as the Commune system led them to be- 
lieve. Articles appeared on such publications 
as the Red Flag, authoritative’ magazine on 
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Communist theory, asking “Have We Already 
Reached the State of Communism?” (Answer: 
not for a long time), and on the People’s Daily, 
mouthpiece of the regime, entitled “There is 
No Negating the Principle of Material Inter- 
ests” (Central theme: incentive wages still im- 
portant). 


Stick and Carrot 


If Khrushchev was waving a stick in his 
right hand, he held at the same time a carrot 
in his left. And Chou En-lai, docile as al- 
ways, swallowed the carrot. 

It was in the form of 5,000,000,000 rubles 
as Soviet economic aid to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in the period of the new So- 
viet seven-year plan, from 1959 to 1967. The 
Kremlin promised to help build on the Chi- 
nese mainland 78 plants directly or indirectly 
connected with the war potential of the Chi- 
nese Communists. These plants were to be in 
the field of metallurgical, chemical, coal, oil, 
machine building, electrical equipment, radio 
and electronics, building materials and other 

- industries. 

Soviet experts were, of course, to supervise 
these new plants, which must not be mistaken 
for handouts. Peiping was required to pay 
for every cent of it by shipments of foodstuffs, 
sourly needed by the people on the mainland, 
and. mineral ores, according to the agreement. 
It was strange that the Soviet Union, while 
building complete steel mills for India abso- 
lutely free of charge, should make the Chinese 
Communist regime pay for everything it .re- 
ceives. 

While Moscow was still somewhat. cool 
toward its protégé, the Chinese. Communists 
apparently thought that they had successfully 
regained the favor of their master in: the 
Kremlin. A week later, on the ninth anniv- 
ersary of the “treaty of friendship, alliance 
and mutual assistance” between the Chinese 
and Russian Communists, Peiping went all 
out in publicizing the occasion. In Moscow, 
the reception given by “ambassador” Liu 
Hsiao drew only third rate Russian person- 
ages, shunned by Khrushchev, Mikoyan and 
Gromyko. But in Peiping, puppets like Soong 
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Ching-ling, Wu Yu-chang,. Shen Chun-ju, 
Huang Yen-pei and others talked themselves 
out of breath exhorting the “kith and kin ree 
lations” between the two Communist lands. ~ 


The People’s Daily devoted three full pages 
out of eight to hail the “Unbreakable, Ever. 
lasting Sino-Soviet Unity.” “Long Live Sinoe 
Soviet Alliance,” editorialized the Ta Kung 
Pao. “The Greatest Alliance,” echoed the 
Liberation Army Daily. 


A Great Guy 


It also seemed more and more likely that 
Mao Tse-tung would stay on as the head of 
the Chinese Communist regime after making 
peace with his lord and master. Nowhere 
could any evidence be found that Peiping was 
preparing to name a man, or woman for that 
matter, to succeed him as thé figurehead. 


The Chinese Communist press continued 
to build him up. Typical of such fairy tales 
was this article which appeared on the Daily 
Worker of Peiping, entitled “Sketches of 
Chairman Mao’s Working, Studying and 
Living.” 

It began like this: “How busy indeed is 
the life of our respected and beloved leader 
Chairman Mao! He spends most of his time 
attending meetings. Important meetings very 
frequently last until two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and are then followed by smaller ones. 
When these have broken up, he still keeps on 
conversing individually with the other leaders. 
When he works, the Chairman makes no dis- 
tinction between day and night.” 


It pictured Mao, as an all-around athlete: 
“The Chairman also pays great attention, to 
physical exercise.. His. most. frequent, forms 
of exercise are walking, mountain climbing 
and swimming. In 1953, he climbed 35 moun- 
tains, and did not give up even when it rained. 
As far as mountain climbing is concerned, 
the Chairman is even more capable than we: 
youngsters are!”, # 

Apparently the Communists themselves 
were unaware that their claim of Mao’s swim 
ming across the Yangtze River at a speed 
faster than the world record had made a 
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laughing-stock out of him. For they still 
gave unstinted space to his swimniing feats. 
This time, it was the temperature of the water. 
Said the writer, probably one ‘of’ his body 
guards: “On January 6, 1958, after along 
voyage by air, Chairman Mao arrived at 
Nanning, Kwangsi. On the second day, in 
spite of his fatigue from; the voyage and the 
coldness of the weather, the Chairman decided 
with finality that he would swim in'the Yung 
River.... 

“The Chairman ‘alighted, complimented 
and shook hands with the local comrades, and 
then asked us, ‘What is- the temperature of 
the water? I replied, ‘17 degrees and a half? 
Chairman Mao, then over 60 years old, had 
néver swum in water as cold as ‘this. But he 
jumped from the boat without saying another 
word. 

“When we had been swimming for more 
than ten minutes, a young fellow could not 
stand it any longer. Our lips, too, turned 
purple. But the Chairman was ‘swimining 
with great ease and fun, as if nothing were 


unusual. One comrade asked him, ‘The water ' 


is cold. Do you not feel: it?” In reply, the 
Chairman said these magnificent words: 
‘When you are determined, you do not feel 
cold....’ 

“Having swum for 30 minutes, the Chair- 
man went back to the boat. There, he had a 
light chat with several athletes. He said 
smilingly, ‘One can swim all year round in 
this place.” 

Not since Dr. Goebbels had there been 
such talented writer in singing praise of the 


sgperhuman. prowess of the Fiibrer. 


Labor Shortage 


“The Communists were beginning to feel’ 


the pinch of shortage of labor. Even with 
the millions of women labor force “liberated” 
by the commune system, they found that there 
simply were not enough people for them to 
use as slaves. 

The People’s Daily analyzed the problem 
on January 20 in an editorial entitled “The 


Labor Force Must be Disposed Rationally.” : 


March, 1959 


It complained that “in certain ‘locales, some 
of the concrete measures adopted, especially’ 
the measures concerned with the disposition’ 
of the labor force, do not as yet entirely con- 
form with the directive” of the recent Central 
Committee meeting of the CCP. It said that 
the labor force, should, be. greatly..reinforced 
in . subsidiary occupations, im. accumulating, 
manure and making of fertilizers, and in car-, 
ing of fields, which it called “weaker. of the, 
links.” " 
These tasks, the paper declared, “require 
an appropriate reduction in the labor’ forces 
in other work.” The first place where labor 
should be cut is water conservancy, work: 
“Some comrades.are under the impression, 
that since the leap forward this year will be. 
bigger than that of last year, more. water, 
conservancy projects will have to be. built. 
They do. not realize that the situation this. 
year differs from that of last year .... The 
labor force engaged in water conservancy 
construction, instead of being larger than 
last year, will be less.” i 
The deep plowing campaign was to be. 
slowed down, too.. The party organ said 
sternly: “The amount of labor to be engaged 
in this work must be appropriate. If it is too 
much, the progress of the situation as a whole” 
will be adversely affected. Where the tools’ 
for deep plowing have not yet been manu- 
factured in large numbers, land may for the 
time being be plowed to a depth of about’ 
one foot, or if this cannot be done, to a depth 
of seven or eight inches..,.. It will be appro- 
priate for only one-third of the arable Tand 
to be deep plowed each year.” 
The paper went so far as to admit. practi- 
cally that the much-ballyhooed steel and iron 
campaign was history’s biggest waste of labor. 
It said: “While operating the iron and steel 
industry in accordance’ with the ‘small, native, 
masses’ directive, we must try to economize 
labor. An important method for doing so is 
to develop this industry in the ‘small, foreign, 
masses’ direction. As for those locales where 
conditions are‘bad in respect both to material 
resources and to fuel resources, and where 
the high investment makes the iron and steel 
industry- profitable, the operation of ‘such in- 
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dustry there must cease at once, so that the 
labor force may be employed elsewhere. to 
greater, advantages.” 


From Steel to Manure 


The key to maintaining a dictatorship is 


to keep the people feverishly engaged in’ one: 


thing or another at all times so that they do 
not have time to think. The Chinese Com- 
munists are masters of this technique, and 
their latest invention, after the steel and iron 
campaign, was the collection of manure. 


On January 28, the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee and the “State 
Council” ‘issued a joint directive which said 
that Peiping “has decided to bring about a 
high tide of a nation-wide and popular cam- 
paign for accumulating manure during the 
preparatory period of spring plowing. Agri- 
cultural production at the moment should 
center on the accumulation of manure; manure 
should be placed in the leading position so 
as to set all kinds of farming activities in 
motion.” 


It called upon all districts “to immediate- 
ly expand their publicity work and mobilize 
each. and all to accumulate manure. Organ- 
ization, armed forces, schools and town dwell- 
ers must take part in this popular shock cam- 
paign for accumulating manure provided their 
regular work, military training and studies 
are not hindered. In the rural areas, the peo- 
ple’s communes should arrange the assign- 
ments among armed forces, teams and -house- 
holds; in towns, assignments should be given 
to organizations, armed forces and schools, 
and so on.” 

The directive told how to gather manure 
in detail: 

“First, energetically accumulate human 
and animal excrements and urine and make 
manure by smoking and soaking. Let each 
and all accumulate and make manure in co- 
ordination with the livestock and poultry 
feeding and the health campaign. No manure 
source is to be abandoned no matter how small 
it is. In collecting and utilizing human and 
animal excrements and urine, care should be 


taken to provide shelters and fill up the space, 
with .grass.and soil. In making compost 

manure by soaking, care should be taken to” 
cover, up the manure with mud and soil and, 
minimize. the loss.of its. fertilizing .efficiency 
as far as possible. ; 


“Second, energetically develop the produc 
tion of chemical fertilizer. ..:. 


ry 
“Third,, strengthen field management ,of 
green manure.” Re 


The first. ones, who went to work were 
the propagandists. At almost the same time. 
as the directive, the New China News Agency 
reported from Peiping that. the campaign was, 
such a success that “incomplete. figures from, 
21 provinces, municipalities, and. autonomous 
regions show an accumulation of more than; 
200,000,000,000 tam (picul) of natural manure, 
averaging over 10,000 catties per mou of arable 
land; in addition, quantities of chemical fers, 
tilizer have been produced in native ways.” 


If thisewere true, there would hardly be: 
the necessity to require every student to bring © 
in at least 100 catties of natural inanure to. 
the teacher, as indeed had been ordered. 


How to Self-Reform 


e 


The Ta Kung Pao on January 27 published 
a document said to be approved by the joint. 
enlarged conference of the Central Committee. 
of the “China Democratic National Construc- 
tion Association” and the Executive Commit-. 
tee of the “All-China Federation of Industry 
and Commerce” after a month-long meeting. 
Entitled “Some Understanding on the Present 
Problein of Strengthening of Self-Reform of’ 
Industrialists and Businessmen and Their 
Serving Socialist)Construction Actively,” 
clearly illustrated how industrialists and busi- 
nessmen were considered outcasts in a Comes 
munist land and told to reform themselves. + 


It declared that “bourgeois elements, in: 
order to change their class membership, must / 
live on the fruit of their own labor and give. 
up exploitation as a source of income. Not 
only this, but, what is still more important, 
they must reform themselves politically and 
ideologically ... before they can lose the ‘brand’ 
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of bourgeois elements, 2 

How to lose the “brand” of capitalism? 
The prescriptions were: 

“First, with socialist enterprises and other 
working posts as the base, we -must.do prop- 
erly the work of the posts which we occupy, 
constantly destroy the bourgeois ideology and 
establish the socialist ideology in our work.... 


“Second, we must actively. take» part in 
physical labor and regard labor practice as 
the foundation for the strengthening of self- 
reform. 
as well, and vice versa. ... 


“Third, political study is an indispensable 
and important method for carrying out self- 
reform. In our self-reform, we must sincerely 
accept the socialist and Communist ideological 
education, study Marxism-Leninism, especial- 
ly Chairman Mao’s writings.... 

“Fourth, we must learn to apply the method 
of criticism of self-criticism for carrying out 
self-education and self-reform. ... To us, the 


industrialists and businessmen, this method 
has a meaning of particular importance, be- 


Intellectuals must become laborers 


cause we still possess a two-sided nature. ...” 


Even the wives and children of industri- 
alists and businessmen should engage in self- 
reform. Said the docuarent;. “The dependents 
of industrialists and businessmen also form 
part of the bourgeoisie, and: their political 
stand and: ideology are basically similar to 
their husband. ... They still lack the, correct 
understanding end attitude in reSpect to the 
acceptance of socialist reform, the participa- 
tion in labor and the people’s commune move- 
ment, and other Watters) For ‘instance, some 
of them still consider reform as the business 
of their husband, and think that.their .© 
reform is something incidental.. While labors 
ing, many of them are too: particular about, 
the forms:of labor in which they engage them-! 
selves.” 

In short;'the industrialists and tidbllaneas 
men on the mainland, according to this» docu: 
ment, must work’ hard to shed “the dirt of? 
capitalism” so that they could reform theme 


selves into “honorable laborers” under the 
Chinese Com:nunist regime. 





<= 


Freedom Day 


n January 23, 1954, 22,000 anti-Communist 

Chinese and Korean ex-POWs: regained 
their freedom. Since then January 23 has 
been designated as Freedom Day. When this 
day comes round each year, the people in’the 
Republic of China, the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic. of Vietnam and overseas 
Chinese communities in various parts of the 
globe always hold mass rallies in commemora- 
tion of this solemn. occasion. On Freedom 
Day this year, all local papers in their edito- 
rials called on the people of the world, par- 
ticularly free Chinese, to re-dedicate them- 
selves on this day to the great task of work- 
ing for the eventual liberation of all enslaved 
people shut behind the Iron Curtain so as to 
make this world a better and richer place to 
live in. 


On the occasion of the fifth anniversary 
of “Freedom Day,” the Central Daily News, in 
its editorial on January 23, declared that “love 
of freedom is a human instinct which cannot 
be obliterated by oppression. Nor will it 
ever bow to force.” With the establishment 
of the people’s communes on the mainland, 
continued the paper, .“our compatriots there 
suffer a more dismal fate. They have no 
freedom of any kind to speak of. What is 
even worse, they have been completely de- 
prived of all conditions of being a man and 
have all been reduced to the status of beasts 
of burden with neither homes of their own 
nor any private life. In celebrating this 
auspicious occasion to-day, we feel all the 
more that it is our duty to deliver our op- 
pressed brethren on the mainland from the 
tyrannical clutches of the Communist rule.” 
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Taking stock of the present situation, the.pas 
per continued to say that “we are confident 
that if we can take pains, this goal is. within 
our reach. However, to ensure the achiev 
ment of the goal of the Freedom Movement say, i 
at an early date, we wish to make the followed «.,, , 
ing two suggestions. First, people of the free Chin: 
world have to give up any illusion that ‘frees| of C 
dom’ and ‘slavery’ can exist side by side. Nog 

should they resort to any appeasement and 
compromise in dealing with the aggresson| 
They have to know that, in order to preser i 
world peace and arrest aggression, the most 
effective way is to give support to the antie 
Communist movement behind the Iron Curs 
tain. Second, all Chinese people have to reals 
ize that it is their duty to help their less for 
tunate brethren under the Communist rule} 
regain the freedom. For the attainment of 
this objective, they should be ready to make} 
every sacrifice and put up with every hard+ 
ship. They also have to realize that only 
when all their compatriots on the mainland 
have regained their freedom can they enjo 
a free and wholesome life, and that only whem 
their country has freedom can individual 
freedom be ensured.” 






































_Commenting on the same topic, the Hs 1 
Sheng Pao stated editorially on the same dang ral 
that “in commemorating this solem occasion, 
we have to take cognizance of an irresistible 
freedom-seeking force behind the Iron Curtain 
If it can win outside support and have % 
chance to express itself freely, it will not 
difficult to desttoy the evil force of Commu 
nism.” However, continued the~paper, it 
would be a fatal mistake to assume that t is. , 
strong force can bring about the total collapse §” 
of World Communism all by itself. Powerful J 
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as it is, this force, if not given outside sup- 
port, may have to travel a long and difficult 
road before its. final objective can. be attained. 
For this reason, we have to seize every oppor- 
tunity and ‘take positive, action, to. give our 
support to the revolutionary movement on the 
mainland.” 


“The Freedom Day fo this year is of great- 
er significance than all its predecessors. It 
fis so not only because to-day happens to be 
‘E the fifth anniversary of this solemn occasion 
but also because it comes in’ the midst of 
‘§ several important developments.” Thus said 
the United Daily News editorially on the same 
| day. First and foremost, the paper went on to 
hE say, its advent “is preceded by the implementa- 
‘ition of the people’s commune system by the 
Chinese Communists, which isthe pinnacle 
"fof Communist despotism and represents an 

utter disregard of human dignity and freedom. 
‘[ Thus, it is only fitting and proper that we 

should re-dedicate ourselves to the task of 
ti working for the salvation of our compatriots 
‘funder the Communist rule and helping them 


i*§ to-regain their freedom. Secondly, this aus- 


picious day arrives at a time when we have 
just won the first round of the battle in the 
Taiwan: Straits and the second round of the 
battle is in the process of being unfolded. 
Under such circumstances, we have to be pre-+ 
pared to meet our enemy’s: challenge. The 
coming battle will not only be one for the 
protection of freedom but also for its con- 
slidation. Thirdly, this day comes at a time 
when the free world is gaining the upper hand 
in its struggle against totalitarian ‘Commu- 
iftism. A’ part of the neutralist influence has 
returned to the fold of the free camp, and the 
firm stand taken by the free. nations)in the 
cold war against the Soviet. bloc of nations 
has caused. the world situation to turn im their 
Piayor.. In. view of. the. foregoing, we, have 


.. §gg0d reason to believe that the,date, for the 


final.reckoning in the, struggle. between, the 
forces of freedom and. the, forces of;slavery is 
drawing near.” 

‘ls*With determination, patience and. con- 
fidence, there is no obstacle, however: great, 
Which cannot be overcome.) This is the' ob- 
 Pject lesson: taught us: by ‘the: anti-Communist 


Chinese and Korean ex-prisoners of war, who, 
in the face of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, won their freedom five years. ago. This 
is the significance. of the day which we are 
commemorating to-day here in Taiwan and 
every other part of the world, where. there 
are overseas Chinese communities.” Thus 
declared the Young Warrior's Daily in its lead- 
ing article on the same day. “What the anti- 
Communist ex-POWs strove for,” continued 
the paper, “was not merely their own individ- 
ual freedom but, more particularly, | their 
national freedom and the freedom of every- 
one of their compatriots being enslaved un- 
der the Communist rule. As a matter of fact, 
the sufferings of these ex-POWs are dwarfed 
by those of the Chinese people on the main- 
land who have been deprived of their free- 
dom and are leading a life not unlike that 
of beasts of burden. Such being the case, 
how to liberatesour brethren under the des- 
potic rule of Communism is the urgent task 
of all of.us. It:is withal the final goal-of the 
Freedom Day Movement.” 


Calling Freedom’ Day ‘an “occasion on 
which we' had ‘to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
great task of working for the liberation of all 
enslaved people shut behind the Iron Curtain, 
the China Post in its editorial on the same day 
stated: “Several events which took place in 
the last few days add particular significance 
to the solemn occasion we are celebrating to- 
day. One of such events was.the arrival here 
of Mr. Hsi Lun, a prominent Shanghai banker, 
who, after having lived under the Chinese 
Communist regime on the mainland for nine 
long years as deputy chairman of the board of 
directors of a merged bank jointly owned by 
the Chinese Communist regime and private 
shareholders, finally decided to ‘come back to 
the fatherland” as he expressed it 
to be pointed out that the case of Mr. Hsi is 
not unique, but that less socially ‘prominent 
individuals, ‘who are nevertheless as desirous 
of freedom as Mr?Hsi, have also made’ good 
their escape from the Communist grip in the 
past years. Like the’ 22,000 ex-POWs of the 
Korean War, all the enslaved peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain; except'a handful of Com- 
munists, would choose freedom if only. they 





were given the chance. Another event which 
lends added significance to the celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of Freedom Day to-day 
is the current visit to Japan, Korea, Vietnam 
and Thailand of Major Sun Shih-wen and 
Captain Chien Yi-chiang, two ace pilots of 
of the Chinese Air Force, both of whom have 
bagged two Communist MIGs each in aerial 
engagements with the Chinese Reds over the 
Taiwan Straits. The physical presence of 
these ‘MIG heroes, as they are aptly called 
in Chinese, in the above-mentioned countries 
will demonstrate to the peoples of those lands 
and to overseas Chinese residents there that 
the puppet Peiping regime is not as strong, 
militarily, as it is generally thought to be, 
and that the armed forces of the Republic of 
China are capable of repulsing all Communist 
attacks, if given adequate logistical and moral 
support by the United States, which is our 
ally, and other friendly nations Another 
heartening event which gives us additional 
encouragement on this memorable occasion 
is the declaration by U.S. Ambassador Everett 
F. Drumright in a speech before the Chinese 
Association for the United Nations that the 
Chinese and American peoples ‘hold the view 
that the rule of Communism on the mainland 
is not permanent but will pass.’ This is es- 
sentially a repetition of a statement made by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles last 
year that the Communist rule on the Chinese 
mainland is a ‘passing phase.’ It is encourag- 
ing to know that our great ally on the other 
side of the Pacific shares this conviction with 
all free Chinese. But the question naturally 
arises as to how the, process of passing can 
be hastened. To us the answer seems to be 
found only in the unity of all free peoples. 
It is precisely for this reason that the Chi- 
nese and Russian Communists have tried to 
divide the free nations by all sorts of cold 
war tactics. The most important thing for us 
to remember is still the homely truth that 
unity is strength. The ultimate triumph of the 
cause of freedom is assured if all free peoples 
will unite and stand firm against Communist 
aggression anywhere in the world.” 
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Moscow’s Loan to Peiping 

The extension of a 5,000,000,000-ruble loag 
to the puppet regime in Peiping by the Soviet 
Union was described by the United Daily New 
in its editorial on February 13 as an: if 
dication of closer economic inter-dependeng 
between them which would not fail to have 
far-reaching political effects in the form of 
tighter control over the domestic and foreign 
policies of the former by the latter. In rece 
years, continued the paper, “the Soviets cut 
heavily their economic aid to the Chines, 
Reds. Under ‘the circumstance, the puppet 
regime in Peiping had no other. alternative 
than to cope with the deteriorating economie 
situation with whatever means it had at i 
disposal. The ‘big leap forward’ campaign 
and the implementation of the people’s com 
mune system were attempts made for achiey 
ing self-sufficiency. It was during this period 
we have to admit, that the puppet Peiping 
regime maintained a greater degree of eco 
nomic and political independence in its n 
lations with its Soviet masters. But what wa 
the result? The people’s commune system, 
besides arousing popular discontent, has alg 
brought about serious economic dislocation 
and forced Mao Tse-tung to step down in af 
endeavor to ‘reconcile’ with the Soviets. Tht 
Chinese Communists are aware that if. they 
seek the aid of the Kremlin, they have to giv 
up any liné contrary to that of their Sovi¢l 
masters; What change they will make 
mains to be seen. But the signing of 1 
new loan agreement provides us. with a cl 
as to the direction which it will inevitab 
take.” of 

Judging from the extension of a new le 1 
by the Soviets to the Chinese Communist 
stated the Chung Hua Jih Pao editorially ¢ 
the same day, “we can safely arrive at tht 
following conclusions. So far as the Soviél 
Union is concerned, how to streamline th 
social and economic system of the Communit 
countries is a‘ problem which calls for im 
mediate solution. Since the death of Stalif 
six years ago, the social and economic system 
of the Communist states:has not been uniform 
and is divided into three different lines: om 
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is rightist retreat represented by the Soviet 
satellites in Eastern Europe, another is the 
leftist adventure of which the Chinese Reds 
are its chief spokesmen, and the third is the 
middle-of-the-road line followed by Soviet 
Russia. If such a trend goes on,. it will in- 
evitably bring about the total disintegration 
of the Communist bloc. Under the circum- 
stance, Khrushchev has to lay down a set of 
theories, so as to force the Soviet statellites 
in Eastern Europe to take the road of collec- 
tivization on the one hand and to restrict 
Peiping in its leftist adventure on the other. 
The Soviet effort to develop the Asian heart- 
land east of the Ural area as embodied in the 
new seven-year economic plan is aimed at 
turning this region into a military base in its 
final showdown with the democracies. This 
fact shows how close and interdependent the 
relations between Moscow and Peiping are. 
It is exactly for this reason that the former 
extended this huge new loan to the latter. 
With respect to the puppet regime in Peiping, 
the implementation of the people’s commune 
system has brought about a serious economic 
dislocation. It has to seek Soviet aid to save 
itself from the crisis with which it is con- 
fronted. At any rate, it is certain that the new 
loan will inevitably result in strengthening 
the Soviet control over the Chinese Reds.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post indicated editorially on February 13 that 
“the extension of a 5,000,000,000-ruble new loan 
to the Red regime in Peiping by the Soviet 

indicated that: Chou En-lai’s trip 
to Russia has composed, at least partly, the 
difference Of opinion on some political and 
economic problems between the Kremlin and 
Peiping, and the reconciliation will inevitably 
result in a more obvious leaning-on-Russia 
foreign policy on the part’ of the Chinese 
Reds. The loan has been sought since No- 
vember 1957 when Mao Tse-tung paid a visit 
im person to Moscow: to participate in the 
4th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 


and negotiations have subsequently been held. 
The fact that the agreement was signéd only 
afier the announcement of Mao Tse-tung’s 
stepping down as the chief of the Red regime 
showed that the economic situation on the 
Communist-held mainland has deteriorated to 
such a point that the Chinese Reds are obliged 
to ask for Soviet aid at any price in order to 
prevent the Peiping economy from collaps- 
ing.” 


In its editorial on February 12, the China 
News commenting on the same topic said: “No 
details of the agreement are thus far avail- 
able. The latest aid, like similar. agreements 
in the past, is going to be neither.a grant 
nor an interest-free loan. It will have to. be 
repaid plus interest.” Chou En-lai, continued 
the paper, “went. to Moscow to attend the 2lst 
Russian Communist Party Congress in place 
of Mao Tse-tung amidst reports of growing 
friction between Mao and Nikita Khrushchey. 
The excessive display of affection and comr- 
adeship between Khrushchev and Chou during 
the Moscow affair was evidently designed to 
cover up the widening schism. Chou spoke 
enthusiastically of the Soviet Union as the 
leader of the socialist bloc, and Khrushchev 
in return paid a glowing tribute to the ‘great 
successes achieved by the Chinese economy, no- 
tably in the construction field and the training 
of engineers and technicians. Strangely enough, 
neither Khrushchev nor Chou said anything 
about the “‘people’s communes’ over which 
Mao and Khrushchev have come to the part- 
ing of ways, so to speak, with Khrushchev 
resenting Mao’s claim of ‘building Commu- 
nism’ on the Chinese mainland ahead of the 
Soviet Union. The 5,000,000,000-ruble economic 
aid, therefore, appears to be intended for 
patching up, at least on the surface, serious 
subterranean differences between Moscow and 
Peiping. Those in power in the two cities 
must have realized that unless they hang 
together, they will be hanged separately.” 











Religion’s Enemy 


ae on the result of a nation-wide 
poll regarding U.S. policy toward the 
Communist Peiping regime as announced by 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling for the Committee of 
One Million, the Houston Chronicle said on 
January 22 that recognition of the Commu- 
nist Peiping regime is opposed by most 
Protestant clergymen. 

Implicit in the results of the poll is, went 
on the Chronicle, “that the 
Study Conference,’ sub-agency of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
which recently adopted a resolution urging 
American recognition of Red China, was 
stacked and in no way represented the think- 
ing of the majority of either clergymen or 
laymen.” 


“Tt is an established fact that the great 
majority of Americans oppose recognition of 
Red China,” declared the paper. 
tounding action of the National Council’s 
sub-agency apparently meant, then, that most 
Protestant clergymen disagree with 
laymen or that the study conference was a 
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of the Committee of One Million Against the 
Admission of Communist China to the U.N, 
point out a curious inconsistency in the 
study group’s action. : i 
“While the study group was making ig com 
ill-advised suggestion, the Committee of One nati 
Million was polling 8,942 Protestant clergpg nese 
men on their views on Communist China andg mur 
7,682. said they were opposed to openig plis! 
diplomatic doors to Mao’s regime. a ae 
‘World Order “Dr. Poling has obtdined a promise. ti 
the general board of the National Council o§ jai; 
the Churches of Christ, which represent mouf was 
of the major Protestant bodies, will recon new: 
the study group’s recommendations at its nexig 
meeting Feb. 25 and 26 in Hartford, Conn.” t , 
er 
“If reason prevails—and we are sure that® last 
it will—the general board will promptly « mitt 
emphatically nullify the action of the study a mc 
group. Surely, all clergymen must know thal} were 
“The as- there is no more unyielding and ruthl BE sever 
enemy of religion than Red China,” the paper for t! 
said. < amc 
their The N.Y. Daily N a 
e N.Y. Daily News remarked on th “ 
same day: Et away 


hand-picked group unrepresentative of either 
clergy or laymen. The poli Dr. Poling took 
pretty well establishes: the latter as the true 
explanation.” 

The Hearst Newspapers asserted on January 
26 that the Rev. Daniel A. Poling spoke for 
the conscience of America “when he calls 
upon the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ to repudiate a recommendation by 
one of its study groups that Red China be 
recognized and admitted to the United Na- 
tions. 

“Dr. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald 
and a member of the clergymen’s committee 
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“Last Nov. 21, an outfit called the Work 
Order Study Conference, sponsored by tht 
National Council of Churches of Christ i 
the U.S.A., adopted a resolution urging US 
recognition of Red China and that country 
admission to the United Nations.” 








Continued the paper: “This is to set 
record straight: Five Protestant ‘leaders, iff 
cluding the noted Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
have now queried a cross-section of US 
Protestant clergymen on this aspect of oUF 
foreign policy. The poll was conducté 
through the Committee of One Million, 
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anti-Red group.... 


“The Committee of One Million says the 
poll ‘has justified our belief that the Amer- 
ican Protestant community is firmly opposed 
to any steps which would build the power or 
prestige of Communist China to the detri- 
ment of our national security and of freedom 
throughout the world,’” the News declared. 


Commune Prospect 


Commenting on the Peiping regime’s fran- 
tic haste in setting up the so-called people’s 
communes, the N. Y. Times noted an illumi- 
nating contrast between the story of the Chi- 
nese refugees who had escaped from the com- 
munes to Hongkong and the boasts of accom- 
plishment under the Peiping regime; such as 
those of Chou En-lai in Moscow. » ‘The story 
of the escapees, pointed out the Times, ‘is not 
anti-Communist propaganda; put out by the 
Nationalists. It is an authentic report) as it 
was made to officials in Hongkong and to 
newspapermen.” 


“These fishermen,” continued the Times, 
“were forced into a ‘commune’ in south China 
last August. In the beginning they were per- 
mitted to keep one-third of their catch. After 
a month it all had to go to the state. They 
were obliged to work eighteen hours a day, 
seven days a week. For that they received, 
for themselves and their families, about $2.40 
a month. 


“Their families meanwhile had been taken 
away from them and put into forced labor. 
Girls and women from 13 to 55 did heavy con- 
struction work. Women over 55 took care of 
young children in units of twenty-five. 


“All told, almost a thousand of these fish- 
ermen have managed to make their escape. and 
the recent seven are acting as spokesmen for 
them all. By a happy ruse some of them were 

le to take their families out with them. 
They are now in comparative safety and have 
auseful way of making a living.” 


“It is a good thing to remember this inci- 
dent when there is talk of the ‘great leap for- 
ward’ in Red China. This is not the first time 
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in history that impressive building was done 
with slave labor, and obviously the ‘com- 
munes’ are exactly that,” the paper stated. 


The Wall Street Journal observed on Feb- 
ruary 3: 


“The sanctity of the family, the .corner- 
stone of Confucian teaching, is the most deep- 
ly rooted conviction of the Chinese people. 
Throughout the centuries this conviction has 
been manifested by the maintenance of ances- 
tral halls, the refusal of grown children to 
move far from their aging parents, family re- 
unions at fixed seasons and many other sym- 
bol acts—including worship of deceased kins- 
men, 


“The Peiping government must have 
known that such ageless customs would die 
hard. But it nevertheless set about to destroy 
Chinese family life by shunting large sections 
of the population into communes, forced labor 
camps in which families are split up and 
placed in barracks according to sex and age. 
We don’t know exactly, what effect: this radi- 
cal new order! has had, but we. do know. the 
Communists were forced to slow down some- 
what-—the transition apparently has not gone 
smoothly.” 


“The reason the program has run into 
trouble was made clear the other day,” point- 
ed out the Journal, “when seven fishermen 
from the Chinese mainland escaped to Hong- 
kong and described in detail the greatest mis- 
ery to befall a land that is no stranger to 
misery.” 


Assuming that it is.perhaps too optimistic 
to believe the Peiping regime is a passing 
thing, “certainly a regime reveals weakness 
when it admits it can stay in power only by 
destroying its people’s spiritual strength,” the 
Journal concluded. 


The sudden dwindling of the Peiping, re- 
gime’s exports to. the, non-Communist, coun 
tries was viewed by the N.Y, Times as unde- 
niable evidence of a dislocation of the .main- 
land economy resulting from the drastic com- 
mune measures. Fhe Times said on FebYuary 8: 


“Skilled observers on the outside. are care- 








fully piecing together all the information they 
can get to find out what is happening in Red 
China under the recently established system 
of ‘communes’. Obviously, reliable informa- 
tion from official Communist sources is not 
available. But some undeniable facts can be 
ascertained. 


“In this category falls the definitive report 
from Hongkong, sent to this newspaper by 
Tillman Durdin, that Red Chinese exports to 
non-Communist countries have dwindled, over 
the year-end, to the virtual vanishing point... 


“How much of this is the result of a dis- 
location of the productive economy through 
the installation of the ‘commune’ system is 
still a matter of conjecture. Other factors 
may well have been at work. One of them, 
no doubt, is the inflated character of Red 
Chinese boasts of vastly increased production. 
In the showdown the exports do not sustain 
the claims. 


“There seems to be some question as to 
what Khrushchev actually said or didn’t say 
about the ‘commune’ system. He is reported 
to have discounted it as being outmoded and 
having been discarded long since by the So- 
viet Union. In any case, the experience of 
the moment indicates that its immediate re- 
sult has been a gigantic dislocation of the 
Chinese economy. Such a dislocation, how- 
ever, is no novelty under any type of Com- 
munist regime where political, rather than 
economic or humane considerations are over- 
riding.” 


Moscow-Peiping Relations 


On the Moscow-Peiping relations, the 
Oakland Tribune stated on January 29 that 
“one of the more significant development out 
of the Communist party congress in Moscow 
is the end to speculation thatthe Chinese 
Communists consider themselves established 
as equals or superiors to the Russians in 
epitomizing the ideals of Marx ‘and Lenin.” 


“Two neat little packages,” the Tribune 
went on, “have been unwrapped to reveal the 
actual state of the Moscow-Peiping relation- 








ship. Nikita Khrushchev in. his opening ade 
dress paid his respects to Mao Tse-tung by 
ridiculing speculation the Kremlin was 

posed to the Chinese commune system. And 
Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai followed 
by depositing his gift to the oracle.” 


“Any delusions held by Americans oF 
anyone else that a cleavage between Moscow 
and Peiping has been developing, and that it 
could be exploited to benefit the free world 
seem to be pretty well shattered by Chou Em 
lai. And he had a confirming message from 
the absent Mao Tse-tung to back him up,” 
the Tribune stressed. 


The glowing speeches of admiration for 
each other’s brand of Communism delivered 
by Nikita Khrushchev and Chou En-lai at 
the Soviet party congress is, asserted the 
Kansas City Times on January 30, an evident 
purpose “to answer impudent Yugoslay 
charges that the two big Communist countries 
have pulled apart.” " 









“Right now it appears to their iui 
benefit to work together. But,” the paper 
went on, “there are facts: which suggest that 
close harmony between Peiping: and Moscow 
may not necessarily be permanent. 4 








“Russia relishes her position of leadership 
in the Communist world. Red China appar 
ently is willing to accept this Soviet eminenet 
—for the present. 







“The Chinese Communists need all. the 
help they can get from the Russians. The 
latter have technical, scientific and militar 
know-how to offer. They have extended thei 
help in deals that have included the exchange 
of some Chinese food and raw materiz is 
These are resources which Peiping can ill aft . 
ford to spare.” t 












But in the long run, “Russia has to com| 
sider the explosive growth of Red China 
popaintiyn, as well as problems posed by the 
“controversial Chinese system of communes, i 
the Times assumed. a 


The N.Y. Herald Tribune remarked on 
February 16; is 


“The Soviet Union and Red China have 
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utilized the ninth anniversary of their friend- 
ship pact to re-affirm’ their. ‘rock — ribbed’, 
‘steel-like’ unity. This, they loudly proclaim, 
will resist all the. efforts..of American ‘im- 
perialists’. and Yugoslay. ‘revisionists’ ‘to 
undermine it. 


“They protest too much. Even allowing 
for the Communist tendency to express gov- 
ernment policies in reiterated cliches (talking 
down to their audience), the world must 
necessarily grow skeptical, concerning an ‘in- 
violable’ friendship which has to, be.trumpeted 
on every conceivable occasion... Moreover, it 
does not take the work of ‘imperialists’ or 
‘revisionists,’ or even an indiscreet conversa- 
tion between Premier Khrushchev and Senator 
Humphrey to demonstrate that the rock-like 
unity of the Soviet Union and Red China is 
a kind of limestone—full of holes. 


“The Soviet Premier’s. domestic. policy 
has been frankly and openly based.on 
decentralization and, particularlyrin agti- 
culture, on offering), new . incentives to 
produce... 


“The Red Chinese, on the other hand, 
have undertaken the most brutal, doctrinaire 
and totalitarian experiment in Communism, 
ever undertaken, one which puts Stalin’s 
‘liquidation of the kulaks’ and collectiviza- 
tion of Soviet agriculture into the shade.... 


“This difference in Marxist theory and 
practice between ;‘the* two most heavily 
populated Communist states is. naturally an 
embarrassment for the Kremlin.” 


It would. be folly; however, “to expect an 
early break between Russia and Red China,” 
the Tribune stated. 
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THE SERPENT AND THE TORTOISE 
China Today by Edgar Faure 
St. Martin's Press, 1958 
205 pp. US$4.50 


Reviewed by' Geraldine Fitch 
Tp author, M. Edgar Faure, was twice 
Prime Minister of France (1952 and 1955). 
He has also been Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of Justice, Minister of Finance and 
National Economy, and chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the National 
Assembly of which he is still aomember. A 
lawyer by training, he represented France at 
the Nuremberg trials, has traveled extensively, 
and is the first Western statesman to have 
visited both the Chinese mainland and the 
Soviet Union. He speaks Russian. 


The title of his book, “The Serpent and 
the Tortoise,” refers symbolically to twoprom- 
ontories on opposite sides of the Yangtze 
River, at a point where (since 1957) a great 
bridge spans the river between’ Hankow and 
Wuchang. Mao Tse-tung composed a poem 
in 1937 (which the author erroneously refers 
to as the year of the -Long March), stating 
that the river divided North and South like 
the Serpent and the Tortoise. 

In 1956 Mao wrote another poem about 
the “bridge of iron” which would be thrown 


across; so men would forget that “once there 
was here an impassable chasm.” Then the 
author raises this question: “Are capitalism 
and communism going to face each other 
indefinitely like these two promontories?%) 
or are we to admit that they correspond ‘to 
different stages of the technical life of human- 
ity, and that it is possible to establish a link 
between the one and_ other? cl 


In M. Faure’s words: “Between East and 
West, as between the Serpent and the Tortoise; 
are we to throw a bridge? So that one day 
‘men will forget that once was here an im* 
passable chasm’ ?” 


It seems to me a prize underestimate of 
Communism to label it “a different technical 
stage” in human development. It is, also a 
false comparison to equate North and South 
China to “capitalism and communism,” for 
the ratio would be something like 10,000 to 1. 
Even Mao stretches his poetical license to 
speak of “an impassable chasm” between them, 
For men passed back and forth by ferry—not 
so smoothly or quickly as over a bridge—bu 
train-ferries ‘made regular connections : 
through travel from the south to points nort 
of the river, and all manner of river craft madé 


- crossings at other points. A man who sees n 


greater ideological difference betwecn Ea 

and West today than between North and South 
China (where no enmity existed and no civil 
war was ever waged on any such geographical 
grounds) is bound to come up with somé 


bizarre ideas. As.M. Faure does. i 
: 


Had the author said that the chasm 
tween capitalism and communism is like th 


‘between free China on Taiwan (which 


calls Formosa) and mainland China, he woul 
have.had a valid comparison. But he 
among those who, without coming to see wha 
goes on here, can blithely dispose of ten mi 
lion people (more than‘of all Australia, nearl 
as many as in Canada, and about one four 
as many as in France), and also the free soil 
they occupy; as~a- fiction. -Yes;-accordingto 
this distinguished son of a country which 
once fought to the death for liberty, “Our 
principal trump card, at the moment, is to 
renounce a fiction.” This “fiction of the China 
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of Taipeh (sic)” still has “am exchange value.” 
The author says, “Soon it will have less, soon 
it will have none at all.” So his idea’ is :to 
hasten and bargain away a free island: and 
millions of free people, and (without consult- 
ing them) sell them down ‘the river: for) as 
high a price as possible in currying favor, 
with whom? The people of China?: Not at abl 
it. could only be with their. slave-drivers. 


For this author makes the same _ mistake 
as many another in confusing the Peiping 
regime with the people they have enslaved. 
He does not realize that Peiping no more 
speaks for the people than a cat for the canary 
it has swallowed. Selling out Formosa, while 
it has some “exchange value,” would in no 
way ameliorate the fate of the intellectuals 
sent to field labor on the mainland, the women 
separated from husbauds and children to build 
roads in Tibet, the people who have lost the 
liberty, equality and fraternity once so prized 
in France. 


These thoughtless, (but nonetheless cruel,) 
things’ the author has said overshadow the 
keen observations he made at times; and: the 
good intentions he undoubtedlyhad tobe 
objective. But unless he also: ‘visited’ free 
China—as did his fellow-Frenchman;: Robert 
Guillain,—how could he compare the accom- 
plishments under forced labor and ‘those: of 
free men? 


_ .Yet we must be fair and mention some of 
the realistic things the author said., He noted 
that the. minority parties in Red China “have 
no divergence of doctrine or programme cither 
with each other, or with , the Communist 
Party.” When he asked if it were possible to 
form new. parties, he was told that, it.was on 
one condition: “that they accept. socialism” 
They, cannot put up candidates in an election, 
hor raise their voices as an opposition. They 
receive foreign, visitors, giving the impression 
that there are independent groups. in ‘China. 
They may be in the National. Assembly, but 
hot to oppose anything. It makes the middle 
classes “feel flattered not to have disappeared 
altogether.” 


‘The author was perceptive im: describing 
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the year 1950 to 1952 as a “re+moulding  cam- 
paignm” for everyone, remarking “The river of 
reform rolled confessions along like pebbles.” 
But the most garrulous submission did not 
guarantee impunity. Things quieted down, 
And then came the paroxysm of the Hu Feng 
affair, when this well-known writer sent a 
memorandum to the Central Committee of the 
Party about the five daggers planted in the 
brain of writers; 1) Necessity of adopting a 
Marxist viewpoint; 2) fusion of writers, with 
workers and peasants; 3) the re-moulding of 
thought; 4) the use.of a national. style; and 
5) the use of literature for political aims. ‘The 
regime scemed surprised and embarrassed, and 
incapable of stopping, in its first onrush, this 
“movement directed against it.” 


In his description of the Three-anti’s and 
the Five-anti’s, the author could see that the 
regime planned the disorganization of certain 
economic ‘sectors, even down ‘to’ wretched 
second-hand dealers—not just well-to-do busi- 
ness men. He indulges in a bit of irony about 
Westerners who see weakness, and’ the crack- 
up’ of ‘Chinese Communism, whichever way 
Mao moves, especially when’ their information 
comes from the official Jen Min Jih Pao,’ Yet 
he admits getting information from thé same 
source himself. As a clever writer, he remarks 
on how little the people said when urged to 
speak freely: “They dared to say that they had 
not dared to speak; but what they had not 
dared to speak, they did not say.” He writes 
with . great lucidity about the “100 flowers” 
campaign. He is himself ironical about the 
recantations of literary men .and artists, be- 
cause he can feel with them, as (it would 
seem) he ‘cannot with ediner? men ‘and 
worlren. 


Nowhere Bats he speak, out .like the great 
Spanish scholar Madariaga, who. says that one 
cannot. be. for the people and. for, their oppres- 
sors, at, the,.same, time... For M. Faure to ad- 
vocate recognition of the Peiping regime, and 
reestablishing cultural contacts, is.to. discour- 
age the millions of people who want—not cul- 
tural contacts for their tyrants but-Freedom 
for themselves: diiw 





What Is the Matter with Lolita? 


By Y. Z. Chang 


wo of the best-sellers that achieved phenom- 

enal success last year were written by 
Russians whom the Communists in Moscow 
do not like. Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago owed 
the initial impetus of its successful sweep 
partly to its criticism of the Communist sys- 
tem, though the novel has considerable merits 
of its own. But Lolita, the work of Vladimir 
Nabokov, a Russian émigré now residing in 
the United States, received no assistance from 
any extraneous consideration. Readers flocked 
to the book, not because its author was a 
persecuted critic of the Communist system, 
but because they heard the book is immensely 
interesting. It is indeed a very important 
publication. 


Critical opinions, however, differ sub- 
stantially on the value of Nabokov’s_ novel. 
Some reviewers found it very comical; one of 
them described it as “the funniest. book I 
remember having read.” Others did not find 
it so funny, but were greatly impressed by its 
qualities as a story and considered it as an 
effective and powerful novel. Flattering de- 
scriptions like-“a strong, a disturbing book” 
and “a distinguished novel” bestowed by men 
like Graham Greene indicated that though 
the book did not make them roar with laugh- 
ter, they were favorably impressed by it as a 
work of fiction. Less vociferous was the voice 
of adverse critics who did not like the book. 
But they were firm, though unheard, in their 
condemnation of the novel as “a vile story.” 


It should be pointed out that these three 
conflicting views are all true. Nabokov’s 
novel tells an effective story which is original 
but filthy—a tale of criminal and sinful pas- 
sion ending in a gory vendetta. It has a 
small number of characters—a teenage girl 
named Lolita, her unfortunate mother: who 
died early, a sordid hero-villain who bore the 
comic name of Humbert Humbert ‘and co- 
habited in sin with Lolita until she was lured 
away by a shadowy villain-pervert who paid 
with his own life for his successful attempt, 
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for a short while only, to get hold of the 
teenager. Humbert Humbert is an amusing” 
caricature of a scholar who had fallen under 
the influence of a foolish but fatal infatuation’ 
for a girl of twelve. Nabokov told the story 
of his misadventure in an effective and dis 
tinctive style which satirized the cult of love 
and youth as well as the pomposity of the 
scholars, and a vein of sly humor rung 
throughout this account of pornographic 
adventure. There is no doubt but Lolita is a 
book that contains all the ingredients to make 
it a popular success. : 


But is it really an uproariously funny 
book? The answer is: Yes and no, it all de. 
pends. Because we really have no reason to 
doubt the veracity of those who called it a 
very funny book; nor is there any reason to | 
doubt the sincerity of those who did not laugh. 
It is after all a simple fact that there are two 
kinds of comic books and characters. One 
kind has what we may call a universal appeal; 
it makes every reader, young or old, roar with 
laughter. The second kind makes some readers 
laugh loudly, but fail to move the others, 
This is not at all surprising.» Browning’s Pied 
Piper of Hamelin is a universal favorite, whose 
comical charm nobody can resist. But though 
no one likes to admit it, Alice in Wonderland 
leaves some readers flat. It does that, not 
because these readers fail to understand its 
meaning, but because in no part of the work 
is the comic element strong enough to move 
these readers to laughter. Likewise, W.S. | 
Gilbert’s Mikado and Iolanthe have a comic 
appeal for all readers, but his Pinafore and 
Pirates of Penzance have an appeal only for 
some readers and fail in the case of others, 
This is not a great and novel discovery in 
the field of criticism; but it isa phenomenon 
that requires and deserves further study by 
scholars. Now the comic elements in Lolita 
belong to the second kind ‘that possesses what 
we may call a limited appeal. That is the 
reason why while it. leaves some readers flat, 
it strikes others as uproariously funny. © 

What are the comic elements in Nabokov’s 
novel that make some readers laugh so mer 
rily? They are comic elements in an indivisi- 
ble and homogeneous synthesis that includes — 
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satire, awkwardness of situation in which 
Humbert Humbert often finds himself, sur- 
prise, and verbal drollery. Nabokov, it is 
clear, had set out. deliberately - to tickle. the 
funny bone of the readers with a preposterous, 
yet gripping story of smut and revenge. The 
names of characters, such as Humbert Humbert 
for the hero, Lolita for the sorry heroine, and 
Widow Haze, were-all selected with an eye 
towards their comic value. In itself, the 
strange story of a middle-aged man falling 
madly in love with a hoydenish girl of twelve 
contains an element of preposterousness, or 
surprise, calculated to excite boisterous laugh- 
ter. Equally comical is the satire on love, 
youth, and pompous scholars. To those who 
have a taste for this kind of comedy, Lolita 
contains a whimsical humor that is irresisti- 
ble. On the other hand, there are readers for 
whom this kind of humor has no appeal. 


For this kind of reader, Nabokov’s book 
has a stark, poignant story of infatuation, 
illicit romance and violent revenge, which 
holds the attention of the reader from cover 
to cover. It also has a distinction of style 
that commands the attention, if not respect 
and admiration, of the astonished readers. 
Hence the immense popularity of the book at 
the present time. But it also possesses 
qualities that fascinate, amaze, and repulse. 
The story of carnal dalliance between Lolita 
and Humbert contains details and hints that 
are frankly pornographic. The characters are 
in all cases shabby characters who move in 
a depressingly sorry world, with nothing to 
look forward to. For readers who are sensitive 
to things like that, Lolita is a repulsive novel, 
though not uninteresting. Thus the three 
different views of the novel ~ ‘ationed at.the 
beginning of this discussion © all correct, 
It is only a question of from ‘wat angle the 
book is viewed. 


When the manuscript of & @ was. first 
offered to prospective publishers n America, 
it was turned down by all of them as unfit 
for general consumption. The success of the 


writer’s next book Pain changed the situation 
and induced an enterprising, but not very 
squeamish, publisher in Paris to undertake 
the publication of the strongly flavored but 
uproarious book. A brave lady agent called 
the attention of an American publisher to the 
successful performance of this once generally 
rejected work, and the book came back to 
America. A century or so ago, the publication 
of such a story was unthinkable to a respecta- 
ble publisher. Today an adverse critic will 
have great difficulty to get into print if he 
wishes to criticize a book like this on’ moral 
grounds. It only serves to show what great 
lengths the revolt against what was regarded 
as Puritanic squeamishness and _ restraint 
started by men like Ibsen and G. Bernard 
Shaw has reached. With the publication of 
Lolita and the wide acclaim accorded to it, 
the pendulum of anti-moral revolt has reached 
the other extreme and readers now have a 
chance to examine the private lives of what 
some may call unspeakable people who for- 
merly were universally shunned and ignored. 


More than two thousand years ago, Plato 
attacked poets and story-tellers who told 
smutty stories. He considered them tobe 
undesirable characters who should be_ kicked 
out of civilized society. About four hundred 
years ago, Philip Gosson attacked the theatres 
and dramatists of Merrie England. Their 
attitude was regarded as harsh and somewhat 
unreasonable by moderate observers. It will 
be interesting to speculate whether the pub- 
lication of books like Lolita may not provoke 
another angry attack upon er and 
obscenity ‘in literature.” 


Lolita is undeniably an effective and strong 
book... To many. readers, it is a Masterpiece, 
very funny and yery:fine. But, it is undeniably. 
also a dangerous book capable of leading some 
readers—both adult and juyenile—far astray. 
It. will not do merely to scoff at the scruples 
of old fashioned critics and readers who con- 
demn it, 
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ollowing is a resumé of the oral report to 
F the Legislative Yuan on February 20, 1959, 
by Vice President Chen Cheng in his concur- 
rent capacity as President of the Executive 
Yuan: 


Battle of Taiwan Straits 


The battle of the Taiwan Straits which 
began on August 23, 1958, not only concerned 
the very existence of our nation, but was also 
vital to the security of the Western Pacific 
and the future of the free world. 


In the face of the developing crisis, we 
decided upon three strategic principles: (1) 
to stand firm without yielding to the pressure 
of international appeasement; (2) to exercise 
self-restraint in combat, asa means of strength- 
ening Sino-American unity and cooperation 
and defeating the enemy’s attempt to drive a 
wedge between the two countries.and to iso- 
late us; and (3) to work hard and fight on so 
as to change the opinion of those who under- 
estimated our determination, and to smash 
the enemy’s design for. opportunist venture. 


An important, factor .which. stopped the 
enemy from spreading the. conflict..was the 
clear and firm stand adopted by the United 
States Government and the prompt and cour- 
ageous actions it took‘in spite of the Chinese 
Communist artillery bombardment of the'off- 
shore islands, Soviet nuclear warfare threats 
and the pressure of international appeasement. 
The Chinese people are also deeply impressed 
with the devotion to duty, sense of responsi- 
bility and of justice of the American military 
and civilian personnel stationed here. 


Reports from many sources indicate that 
the enemy has recently been strengthening 
their ground forces along the coast of Fukien 
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and Chekiang, bringing up heavier artillery 
pieces, reinforcing naval and .air units and 
improving communication and transport fas 
cilities. Judging from available information, 
it is possible that the Cormmunists may. start 
even more ferocious attacks in the. Taiwan 
Straits in the near future. We. shall. be pre= 
pared for such attacks. We shall exert our 
utmost to deal a resounding blow to the 
enemy. 


Conditions on the Chinese Mainland 


We firmly believe that the China problem 
is the nucleus of all problems in Asia. There 
will not be a free. Asia without a free and 
united China. And there will not be peace 
and security for the Western Hemisphere with- 
out a free Asia. 


We also believe that we must: depend on 
our Own strength and effort to solve China’ 
problem and to rebuild a free and united 
China. We have therefore never pinned’ our 
hope on any international war, nor attempted 
to lay the responsibility for the solution of | 
our own problem on the shoulder of another 
country. 


We believe that the Chinese Communist 
rule’ ‘of tyranny on ‘the ‘mainland ‘is’ but @ 
temporary phenomenon, a passing phase: 


; t 
Our strategy for national recovery, is based 
on the guiding principles outlined by President — 
Chiang Kai-shek in his New Year message 
to the’ country. 


(1) We should help develop the anti« 
Communist revolutionary movement on the 
mainland, in order to launch our political 


and military counteroffensives from the main- 
land. 
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(2) We should on the one hand insure 
security in the Taiwan Straits thus keeping 
alive the hope and courage of our mainland 
compatriots, and on the other achieve effective 
coordination between military action in the 
Taiwan Straits and the revolutionary move- 
ment on the mainland. 


(3) We should accelerate the reconstruc- 
tion of ‘Taiwan as a rallying point for all 
free Chinese the world over. 


(4) We should promote a better under- 
standing of our cause by all free nations, and 
strengthen our cooperation with them. 


The anti-Communist revolutionary move- 
ment has been steadily growing in the past 
year. Armed uprisings and revolts in frontier 
regions and the northwestern provinces have 
increased. There have been armed struggles 
against the Chinese’ Communists) which in- 
volve tens or hundreds of thousands of people. 
Their blood will not have been shed in vain. 
And we have no doubt that the armed strength 
of the people and the anti-Communist move- 
ment on the mainland will keep on growing 
whatever their setbacks. 


International Situation and the 
Direction of Our Efforts 


The following changes may be noted in 
the international situation recently: 

First, the firm policy of the United States 
has proved to be a most effective factor in 
checking Communist, political subversion, 
armed aggression and nuclear blackmail. 

Second, Communist infiltration’ and sub- 
version attempts as well as their ‘neutral tac- 
tics’ have met with serious setbacks in Europe, 
North Africa and Southeast Asia. 


Third, the Chinese Communists’ economic 
warfare against Southeast Asian countries has 
brought about increasing awareness of the 
Communist menace by these countries. 

Fourth, the illusion hitherto entertained 
in certain quarters that the status quo on the 
mainland could not be changed is gradually 
giving way to a new awakening that this 
Status quo is not only changeable, but is chang- 
ing rapidly. 
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In the whole task of promoting interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation, we 
should simultaneously seek the development 
of economic, cultural and political relations, 
not only between governments, but also. be- 
tween: peoples. 


We should especially promote regional 
cooperation in economic, political as well as 
military affairs. 


Current Financial and Economic Problems 
and Measures in Dealing with Them 


During the past year, we adopted through 
a series of steps a unitary rate of foreign ex- 
change. The average of commodity price 
indices of 1958 showed an increase of only 1.4% 
as compared with that of 1957: 


We shall take further steps to set up a 
stock exchange market, to streamline our 
banking system and policy, to improve the 
business policy of banks and other’ financial 
institutions, and to encourage national savings 
so as to channel idle funds into productive 
enterprises, and to make available long-term 
credits for industrial and business develop- 
ment. 


We must widen the scope of free enter- 
prise and stimulate pioneering spirit on the 
part of the people. We should continue our 
efforts in this direction by revising or remov- 
ing all unnecessary controls and restrictions. 


Toward the end of 1958, the price of gold 
and foreign currency notes rose in the open 
market, thus revealing that there were ‘still 
shortcomings in our financial and banking 
system. However, these fluctuations did not 
directly affect the overall price’ structure. 
This demonstrated that our national economy 
is built on sound foundation: As a result of 
stringent measures which were responsible for 
the tightening of credit controls, the open 
market prices of gold and foreign currency 
notes have progressively declined. 


The increase of agricultural and industrial 
production and the expansion of foreign trade 
are‘ the twin wheels for the advancement of 
our national economy. At this juncture, we 
feel that our national well-being depends in 
good measure upon the development of for- 





eign trade. For this purpose, the Government 
has simplified import and export procedures, 
adopted a unitary exchange rate, encouraged 
the export of processed goods through tax re- 
bates, revised the regulations for extending 
credit On export commodities, abolished har- 
bor surtax for exports, Opened up new foreign 
markets, and strengthened our economic rela- 
tions and activities abroad. These measures 
resulted in a favorable trade balance of more 
than US$36,000,000 in 1958, not counting 
United States aid imports. Civilian exports 
in particular registered an increase of US$14,- 
000,000 over 1957. 

All public and private enterprises should 
pay special attention to the standardization 
of commodities in order to maintain the good 
reputation of their products. The inspection 
of export commodities should be stringently 
carried out and strengthened. 


In national finance, we must not again 
tread the path of runaway inflation. 


We must take into consideration the over- 
all needs and long range interests of our 
country, and assign priorities to our projects. 
Those which rate top priorities should be car- 
ried out with all the means at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal, while others with lower priori- 
ties should be put off for the time being or 
canceled altogether. Only by so doing can 
we put our limited financial resources to 
maximum use. 

The most effective and reliable method to 
balance the budget is to improve the tax sys- 
tem, by revising tax laws on the one hand to 
insure equitable distribution of tax burdens, 
and on the other by streamlining tax collec- 
tion methods to effectively control the sources 
of taxable revenue and to prevent corruption 


among tax officials. 
We should rigidly enforce centralized 


budget control, and observe austerity at the 
policy level. The national budget should be 
strictly adhered to. No supplementary appro- 
priation outside of the budget should be ap- 
proved unless a source of revenue for it has 
been found, excepting expenditures for urgent 
military needs and serious natural calamities. 


With the enforcement of all the above. 
mentioned measures in the economic and f- 
nancial fields, we believe that our fiscal diffi- 
culties should .be progressively lessened, and 
our financial structure should be put ona 
healthier footing. 


With regard to the use of United States 
aid, we think that the Republic of China is 
at least one of the countries which have made 
the most effective use of it. 


We must develop our economic reconstruc- 
tion so that we may achieve self-sufficiency 
in necessary material. We should gradually 
strive toward the point where we would only 
need American assistance in capital construc- 
tion, but not that in supplying us with con- 
sumer goods on a long-term basis. 


Conclusion 


President Chiang has told us that 1959 is 
the decisive year for our struggle of national 
recovery. As we are nearer our goal of final 
victory, the difficulties and dangers confront 
ing us will also be multiplied. Only by stand= 
ing firm in our resolve, uniting our strength, 


and maintaining our indomitable courage can 


we successfully overcome all the hardships 
and perils that lie ahead of us. 
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A summary of 
important events 
from January 17, 1959 
to February 15, 1959. 


Jan. 17 In an interview with the local press, 
General Wang Shu-ming, Chief of General 
Staff, stressed that Kinmen and Matsu as well 
as their satellite islets were inseparable, He said 
that a Communist attack against any islet 
of Kinmen or Matsu would be regarded as an 
attack against the whole island complex. 


19 Vice Premier Wang Yun-wu denounced 
today as “groundless” a press report. that 
free China’s Presidential Commission on 
Administrative Reform had advised the .gov- 
ernment to effect a gradual troop reduction. 
The Vice Premier, who was concurrently the 
Chairman of the Commission, declared. that 
his commission had never made such a recom- 
mendation to the President. 


20 Speaking before a gathering of the Chinese 
Association for the United Nations, American 
Ambassador Everett Drumright declared that 
“the rule of Communism on the mainland is 
not permanent but will pass.” He also ex- 
pressed his belief that “as with other despotism, 
the Chinese people will rise to smite this one 
down.” 


2% Personally presided over a joint graduation 
ceremony of the Naval Officer’s Academy and 
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the Naval Mechanic School this ‘morning at 
a naval base in south Taiwan, President 
Chiang Kai-shek lauded the nation’s navy 
for the important part it played in winning 
the first round during the offshore war. The 
President also expressed the hope that ‘the 
graduates of the two schools this year would 
follow the inspiring meets set by their 
predecessors. 


27 A group of six combat heroes selected from 
the armed services according to their merits 
during the offshore war left today for Manila 
for a three-week visit at the invitation of the 
Chinese community in the Philippines. The 
group was headed by Colonel Chiao Wu-ch 
of the Ministry of National Defense. 


When asked for comment on the Com- 
munist military movement on the mainland 
coastal area opposite the offshore islands of 
Kinmen and Matsu, military spokesman Rear 
Admiral Liu Hoh-tu warned that the Com- 
munists might be engaged in some new 
provocations in the Straits on a much larger 
scale. He stressed, however, that the govern- 
ment defenders were ready to retaliate when- 
ever and wherever the enemy attacked. 


29 The government made a series of changes 
in the top command of the nation’s military 
setup by naming Admiral Liang Shu-chao as 
Deputy. Minister of National Defense, Vice 
Admiral Ni Yue-si as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy and Admiral G. John Maas Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Combined Service 
Forces. The shakeup of the military com- 
mand was announced by President Chiang 
Kai-shek in a mandate today. 


30 At a press conference this morning, K. Y. 
Yin, Chairman of the Foreign Exchange and 
Trade Control Commission, said that the 
nation’s economy had been getting. better. and 
better these years and the present economic 
condition was the stablest since 1952. 


81 C..M:: Chen, Chairman of the ities 
Affairs Commission, declared that over “10,000 
Chinese youths had returned from overseas for 


education here. In contrast, Chen added, the 


numder of overseas Chinese going to the 
mainland had drastically dwindled. The fact 
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reflected the success of the overseas students 
program being carried out here, he pointed 
out. 


Feb. 3 In a message to the farmers on the 
occasion of Farmer’s Day which falls on tomor- 
row, Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng 
urged the farmers to continue their efforts 
to increase the agricultural products in this 
province. 


Miguel Charles de Martini, Charge d’Af- 
faires ad interim of Argentina, arrived from 
Hongkong today with his bride of assume his 
new post here. 


4 Ata rally in Taichung to celebrate Farm- 
er’s Day, Governor Chow paid high respect 
to the farmers of this island for their efforts 
in bringing about last year the peak ag- 
ricultural production in the history of Taiwan. 
He also said that the unprecedented high 
production was attributable to the close 
cooperation between the farmers and the 
government. 


The first airfield of the Chinese Army 
was formally inaugurated today somewhere 
in south Taiwan. General Peng Meng-chi, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, personally 
presided over a ceremony marking the open- 
ing of the military field. 


& The government decided today to turn 
Hualien in eastern Taiwan into an interna- 
tional harbor, and approved a multi-million 
dollar expansion project to make the harbor 
meet the international standard. 


6 The Chinese government today. warned 
Japan again on reported Japanese intentions 
to pursue talks at “ambassadorial level” with 


the Chinese Communists. The warning was 
issued by Dr. Kiang Yi-seng, spokesman for 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who emphat- 
ically declared that “such talks, if held, are 
bound to create a most unfavorable effect on 
the relations between Japan and the Republic 
of Chima as well as on the free 'world as ‘a 
whole.” 


The Ministry of National Defense pr 
claimed today a three-day ceasefire at 
offshore front in observance of the Chi 
lunar new year. 


Paul Yupin, Catholic Archbishop of Nai 
king, arrived in Taipei for a four-day visit 


11 William H. Draper, Jr., Chairman of th 
U.S. Presidential Committee on Military / 
Program, arrived in Taipei today with | 
12-member mission fora four-day visit to stus 
the U.S. military assistance program in ¢ 
Republic of China. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
nounced that King Hussein of the. H 
mite Kingdom of Jordan will pay a staf 
visit to the Republic of China as the officia 
guest of President Chiang Kai-shek early 
March. 


18 President Chiang Kai-shek held a lunchee 
conference with William” H. Draper, 
Chairman of the U.S. Presidential Commit 
on Military Aid Program, in Kaohsiung. Th 
conference was attended by Foreign Minist 
Huang Shao-ku, Defense Minister Dre, ¥ 
Ta-wei, Finance Minister C. K, Yen, Chief ¢ 
General Staff Wang Shu-ming on the Ching 
side, and American Ambassador Everett Dru 
right, ICA MSM/C Chief Wesley C.  Haralf 
son, Senior Advisor to Draper General Je 
E. Hull, USTDC Commander Vice Admif 
Roland Smoot and MAAG Chief Maj 


General Leander Doan on the American sii 


14 William H. Draper, Jr., President Eise 
hower’s special fact-finder on aid operation 
left ‘Taipei this morning with words that a 
mission had been “tremendously impress 
with the progresses made in the Republic | 
China. 


15 Addressing a gathering of some 800° ove 
seas Chinese leaders and students from Ind 
nesia, Vice President and Premier Chen Cher 
pledged that the government would do ever 
thing at its disposal to settle all the problem 

confronting Overseas Chinese. ‘ 
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